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Our 225th Anniversary finds the Society making steady pro- 
gress with the undertakings to which we have set our hands, and 
in no lack of material for future enterprise. Our financial posi- 
tion, through the care and foresight of our Treasurer, may be 
considered sound, though we have all too little to devote to the 
various researches on which we are engaged. Of our normal 
and permanent activities it is not necessary for me to speak: the 
session with its round of papers and exhibitions has brought 
many valuable contributions to our journals, and if we have no 
single objects this year quite in the same class as the Easby cross- 
shaft and the Winchester bowl, we have nothing to complain of. 
Our capital enterprises, the excavations at Richborough and the 
‘ joint excavations at Colchester and St. Albans, have fully main- 
tained their standard of accomplishment, and the watching of 
recently exposed sites in London has preserved records of the 
earlier levels which now from year to year are being entirely 
obliterated by modern processes of building. Iam particularly 
glad to see, in Mr. Dunning’s work under the Esher Studentship 
and in the researches of Dr. Fox and Mr. Radford at Kidwelly, the 
notable progress made in our knowledge of the dates and pro- 
venance of medieval pottery. The next few years should mark 
a substantial advance in what has hitherto been a neglected 
subject. 

The tenth season at Richborough was mainly concerned with 
the area surrounding the great concrete platform. To the north- 
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east of the site traces of wooden buildings of three successive 
periods were disclosed, ranging between a.p. 50 and 80: the 
latest being a large courtyard building. In the course of work 
to the south of the platform two hoards of coins were found, 
one containing a number of very late pieces, fourth and fifth 
century, with the radiate crown characteristic of the antoniniani. 
The south part of the area within the walls of the fort was 
levelled, preparatory to excavation, and it was observed that the 
deposited soil was much shallower here than on the north. 

At Colchester the season of 1930 had established the position 
of a native settlement, but of humble character, on the low 
ground by the Colne. In 1931 it was hoped that houses of a 
better class would be found on the slopes of the hill to the south- 
ward. Butat the end of the season it had become clear that we 
must go further afield in our search. The parts of the slope 
dealt with were found to be occupied by a camp of the Roman 
Expeditionary Force, which may be assumed to date from a.D. 43, 
the year of the fall of the native capital of Camulodunum. The 
extent and plan of the camp await discovery, but it is clear that 
the ditch, which was 35 ft. wide by 11 ft. deep, was filled in not 
long after its original excavation. Traces of timber-framed 
buildings of barrack type came to light within the camp, their 
angle to the ditch making it evident that the plan of the earth- 
works cannot have been rectangular. From the evidence of 
finds, the occupation seems to have lasted until and possibly 
after the Boadicean revolt. The coming season’s work should 
prove to be of first-rate interest. 

At St. Albans, the pre-Roman site in Prae Wood, presenting 
a curious complex of banks and ditches, proved to be very rich 
in pottery of distinctive character, but nothing in the form of 
a dwelling-place was brought to light. In the Roman city much 
topographical evidence was obtained, perhaps the most unusual 
element being the scanty traces of a small triumphal arch at the 
meeting of a system of streets, Britain’s first essay in that kind. 
Of the metal finds I need only notice here a small bronze orna- 
ment in which we may hope to recognize a link in the chain 
which should connect the La Téne art of the beginning of the 
Christian era with its reflowering in the sixth to the eighth 
centuries: a problem as yet unsolved. 

The Glastonbury Abbey excavations, which in 1930 had been 
directed, but in vain, towards the discovery of a Saxon cloister 
to the south of the Abbey church, were continued in 1931, with 
the object of establishing the plan of the first Norman church. 
But failure has again to be recorded, and not a vestige of the 
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building was found. It looks as if we must content ourselves 
with the negative evidence, and assume a too thorough destruc- 
tion. 

We are emerging, or are supposed to be emerging, from a 
period of unprecedented depression. It has become customary 
to preface any suggestion or proposal with a reference to the 
unsuitability of the times for any enterprise whatever, be it 
modest or ambitious. And yet the past year has shown no 
falling-off in the number or importance of proposals in which 
we as antiquaries are definitely concerned. Last year, I was 
able to point to the imminence of the addition to the Statute 
Book of an amending Act to the Ancient Monument Act of 
1913. The Amending Act, 1931, is now in being, and causing 
a vast deal of clerical work, at least, in my department in the 
Office of Works. Its beneficent effects will in due course be- 
come apparent, though unavoidably delayed by economic con- 
ditions, and many of us, I hope, will live to see in practice a 
more liberal conception of the nation’s duty towards its monu- 
ments than has hitherto obtained. If I speak hopefully about 
this matter, it is because on the whole the circumstances are 
naturally favourable to those monuments with which I am 
officially concerned; that is to say, with those which, as our 
neighbours across the Channel would say, are immovable by 
destination. True, they can be, and sometimes are, pulled 
down, but not, as a rule, without protest; they can be removed 
piecemeal, and instances are not wanting of this practice, but 
the difficulties in the way of any extensive traffic in their remains 
are so considerable that our losses on this account are not likely 
to be really formidable. Whether the Town Planning Bill, now 
before Parliament, will accomplish all that its authors expect, it 
is not for me to say. The powers to be entrusted to local 
authorities will not always be wisely used (if indeed they are 
used at all), and the Minister in charge of the Bill has expressed 
himself as having no delusions about such authorities. Man 
cannot be made good by Act of Parliament, we know, but 
neither can he be made wise, and the successful working of 
legislation of this sort will depend on a degree of knowledge 
and experience which it is quite unreasonable to expect from 
local administrators. ‘That they will invite competent advice, 
and follow it on occasions, is certain, but I have seen too many 
cases of failure in my time to feel enthusiasm as to the prospect. 
It needs more conviction than most men possess to withstand 
the argument of extra cost, which has so often proved fatal to 
beautiful and historic buildings. This is not the occasion for 
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a list of casualties, but one case is so much in my mind to-day 
that I cannot refrain from mentioning it. The city of Chester 
has still so much to show of its ancient history that it is, to its 
own very substantial advantage, a place of pilgrimage to many. 
Within its walls so much of its old plan is preserved that traffic 
problems tend to become ever more acute, and indeed could 
only be met at the cost of the destruction of much that has made 
the city famous. To avoid such a disastrous solution, a scheme 
for relieving the traffic in the principal streets was devised some 
years ago, and was in due course approved and subsidized in 
the usual manner. In laying out the new line of road certain 
massive structures were revealed which in due course became 
recognizable as parts of a Roman amphitheatre. Such exami- 
nation as in the circumstances was possible was duly made under 
expert guidance, and in the end it was demonstrated that there 
had come to light the very appreciable remains of by far the 
largest and most important Roman amphitheatre in Britain. The 
new road ran straight across the middle of it. This archaeological 
windfall was received with enthusiasm by some, but with some- 
thing more like consternation by others, to wit, the roadmakers. 
To historic Chester at least it was a matter of prime importance, 
and to more than Chester; it was a notable addition to the 
nation’s monuments. Such a building, some 320 ft. across on 
its major axis, would add enormously to the attractions of 
Chester, if it could be cleared. Its site, after all memory of it 
had faded away, had gradually been covered with buildings and 
gardens. A street, following the curve of its northern end, as 
immediately became evident, had covered part of its circum- 
ference with houses, mostly of little importance. Another group 
of buildings occupied the south-west portion of the area. To 
divert the new road and buy up all the necessary land and build- 
ings would add a formidable sum to the original estimate, and 
so the inevitable question came to the front. How much was 
it worth to Chester? That the monument itself had a claim on 
the nation was undeniable, and the Commissioners of Works, 
for their part, have agreed to bear on their votes the whole 
expense of excavation and repair. In Chester a gallant minority 
on the City Council advocated the complete scheme, but were 
eventually heavily defeated, and as far as the local authority is 
concerned, the amphitheatre is likely to return to the oblivion 
from which it has so recently emerged. There remains private 
enterprise, to which we can only wish all success. And there 
the matter stands to-day; already a certain amount has been 
promised towards the purchase of a part of the site, and more 
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is expected to accrue from private sources, but there is only a 
short time allowed in which to collect the money. 

A proposal for the establishment of a comprehensive Insti- 
tute of Archaeology in the University of London, which has 
been for some time in contemplation, has of late become a matter 
of definite urgency, in view of the fact that the plans for the new 
buildings of the University, to the north of the British Museum, 
are now taking shape. The scheme has been worked out with 
considerable care by the University Board of Studies in Archaeo- 
logy, and the matter is ripe for promulgation. Many of you 
will have seen the letter and leading article in to-day’s Times. 
There exist already in the University two similar organizations, 
the Institute of Historical Research and the recently founded 
Courtauld Institute of Art. The funds necessary for their 
establishment were provided by private benefactors, and once 
in working order they have become part of the structure of the 
University. In January of this year I was, as your President, 
approached by the Board of Studies in Archaeology, with a 
request that I should undertake to convoke a representative 
conference of the principal archaeological and kindred institu- 
tions of this country, for the purpose of considering and 
developing the scheme. This I have very willingly done, and 
in consultation with the conference, which is fully representative 
of all the interests involved, comprising as it does the repre- 
sentatives of the British Museum, the British Academy, the 
British Schools in Athens, Jerusalem, and Iraq, the Hellenic 
Society, the Society for Roman Studies, the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Societies, the Royal Archaeological Institute, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, and the Institutes of Art and of 
Historical Research, the statement and appeal, which has now 
appeared in the Press, has been drawn up. The initial equipment 
must include materials for study, for laboratory work, and for a 
library. Much material, it need not be said, is immediately avail- 
able. In the one item of pottery, there are already in London 
large collections from various quarters of the globe—for example, 
from Palestine and Mesopotamia—which are at present inacces- 
sible and entirely useless to students. Nor can original materials 
by themselves suffice—it is essential that a series of casts should 
be included, sufficiently complete to afford a general conspectus 
of the different artistic traditions, which can be supplemented by 
other already existing collections. Even if, as may be reasonably 
assumed, the existence of the Institute of Art will make it possible 
to limit the series to classical and pre-Christian archaeology, 
the bulk of the material must be very considerable. 
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Laboratory space is another matter of first-rate importance. 
The treatment, both as regards cleaning, preservation, and 
repair of objects in pottery, metal, wood, or other materials, is 
an essential element in the training of an archaeologist. An 
archaeological library must be governed in its extent by a con- 
sideration of the existing facilities in other equally accessible 
London libraries. As a working library, it should aim at being 
approximately complete, while carefully avoiding an overlap 
with the library of the Institute of Art, for it is obvious that both 
convenience and economy can be consulted by making each 
library available as a complement to the other. 

Accommodation in the new University buildings is essential 
to the scheme, and this, it may be anticipated, will certainly be 
forthcoming if the result of the appeal for funds is as successful 
as it is hoped. It is estimated that a sum of £30,000 will be 
necessary, and a start has already been made, but only a start, 
towards the attainment of this not inconsiderable endowment. 

Another matter, which touches our Society even more nearly, 
is very much on my mind at present. I mean the International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which is to 
take place in London, under the auspices of our Society and of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, from August 1st to 6th. This 
is a matter of first-rate importance, and one which demands all 
our energies. I may remind you that the series of International 
Congresses of Prehistoric Science, which were inaugurated some 
sixty years ago, includes only one meeting in Britain, and that 
as long ago as 1868. The organization was put an end to by the 
Great War, and when an attempt at revival was made, it took 
place under circumstances which made any really international 
qualification impossible. Held in Paris in 1919, the representa- 
tion of any but the Allied nations was out of the question, and 
it was not until last year that a definite attempt to recover the 
international status of the congress took place. A meeting 
held at Bern, at which Professor Myres and Professor Childe 
were present, drew up a list of national representatives which 
has since been largely added to, and discussions as to procedure 
made it clear that the holding of the first of the new series of 
congresses in London would be generally welcomed. On his 
return to England Professor Myres reported on the position, 
and it was felt that the task, a truly onerous one, ought not to 
be declined. The occasion to demonstrate to the learned world 
in general the high standard of archaeological achievement in 
Britain, a standard only too sparsely recognized abroad, was one 
which we felt bound in honour to take. And so for the past 
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six months and more the work of organization has been pro- 
ceeding, and only those who have so freely given their time and 
energy to the undertaking know what a labour and anxiety it is. 
It is impossible that we should contemplate anything but a suc- 
cessful issue, and the matter is one which affects not only the 
committees which are actively at work, but every Fellow of this 
Society. I desire to say that it is incumbent on all of us, what- 
ever may be our special interests, to do everything in our power 
to see that British Archaeology comes triumphantly through this 
test. The congress must be largely attended, a representative 
series of papers must be forthcoming, and every means must be 
employed to achieve success in every detail of the meeting. 
The programme of the meeting and of the subsequent excursions 
is in everybody’s hands, and is available for distribution wherever 
necessary. 

A congress of this sort is‘a great deal more than a meeting 
of experts in one department of knowledge or another. It is a 
powerful instrument for the development of international policy 
in the realms of learning, a league of nations whose efforts for 
the good relations of one country to another are as important in 
their own sphere as those of the more expensive organization at 
Geneva. It must be conceived in no narrow spirit, must not 
range itself on the side of current opinion to the exclusion of 
new speculations. Its base must be broad, admitting all branches 
of learning which can be brought to bear on the subjects of its 
inquiries. So for the purposes of the Congress of Prehistory, 
we must include Geology, animal and vegetable Palaeontology, 
Anthropology, Ethnography, Folk-lore, Archaeology, and so 
forth, in the list of subjects to be laid under contribution. And 
in the matter of time a no less liberal interpretation is necessary. 
Prehistory, no doubt, ends where History begins; that is easy 
to say ; but to fix precise periods is another matter, and to make 
anything like an agreed boundary, observed by the learned of 
all nations, is obviously hopeless. Indeed, a consideration of 
our own case will make plain to us that while we can talk of the 
middle ages as of a period radically different from our own, the 
time will surely come when our descendants will include us 
under the heading of medieval, and no doubt with full justifi- 
cation. We may, I suppose, hope to escape indefinitely from 
ranking as fitting subjects for the agenda of a Prehistoric Con- 
gress, but that is perhaps an irrelevant speculation. After the 
example of other international bodies, the congress is to be 
directed by a permanent council, on which all participating 
countries have one or more representatives, with secretaries to 
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assist them if necessary, and Great Britain is represented by 
Professor Myres and myself. The choice of papers to be read 
before the congress and the various sections into which it is 
divided rests with the organizing committee of the congress, 
and the opportunity to emphasize the importance of certain 
aspects of British Archaeology, by making them the subjects of 
special papers to be read at sessions of the whole congress, has 
been, I think, very effectively taken. There will be special 
papers by Dr. Cyril Fox on ‘ Prehistoric Britain ’’, by Mr. Leeds 
on ‘La Téne Art and its continuations in Britain’, by Mr. 
Crawford on ‘ Air Photography’, and by Mr. Kendrick on ‘ The 
places of origin of our Anglo-Saxon invaders’. In the sectional 
papers, which are limited in length to thirty minutes, all sides 
of our current activities will receive due illustration. 

This aspect of the congress must necessarily be emphasized 
by us; we must make as good a show of home products as we 
can, and with the reassuring conviction that we really have plenty 
to show—but the real value of such a congress, as I have already 
said, is its international aspect. The old saying that science has 
no frontiers is pre-eminently applicable to prehistory. The 
more widely our investigations are carried, the more clearly does 
it appear that primitive cultures have produced identical pheno- 
mena wherever they have existed, and now that one centre of 
production can be illustrated by and contrasted with the charac- 
teristics of a dozen others, a standard of interpretation becomes 
available to us which will indefinitely augment our power of 
using the materials so plentifully provided. Indeed, the essential 
difference between our outlook of to-day and that of the early 
antiquaries may be brought to this ; that while we use prehistory 
to illustrate prehistory, they took history, as then understood, 
for their master-key. Their field was much smaller than ours ; 
the boundaries within which their inquiries might range, though 
sufficiently imposing, were definite and settled. A straight- 
forward chronology, based on Holy Writ, gave a period of some 
four millennia before the birth of Christ, in which the whole 
story of mankind, traditional or recorded, fell to be enacted. 
A little ingenuity could draw parallels and suggest kinship or 
identity, not to mention contemporaneity, between the gods and 
heroes of classic mythology and the personages of the Old 
Testament. To bring these great names into the story of Britain 
was a fascinating pursuit, guided through the darkness of 
oblivion by the faint illusive torch of etymology. How many 
pitfalls to-day await the investigator of place-names, we know 
only too well, but those gallant pioneers were not deterred by 
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such risks, and indeed could not be expected to appreciate 
difficulties of the existence of which they were happily un- 
conscious, 

Camden, ‘ most reverend head’, in the outset of his Britannia, 
cannot bring himself flatly to deny the element of Brutus in the 
name of Britain, but observing that the tradition is of late origin, 
prefers to rely on Scripture and the story of Ham, Shem, and 
Japhet, from the last named of whom descended one Gomer, 
whose race colonized Gaul and from there came to Britain. 
Gomeraei they were, and the identity in vowel structure with 
Kymbri is not to be denied. Cimbri, Celtae, and Galli are the 
same people, and Caesar, the first trustworthy historian, makes 
this clear tous. This, of course, is all very well, and seems to 
show that a Trojan hypothesis, however attractive, and rein- 
forced by the Trinobantes—where Troynovant seems irresistible 
—must be left on one side. But we have yet to grapple with 
the name Britannia, and moreover, what of Albion, which must 
also rank as a name for us? Well, the fact is, and history has 
many examples to show, that people will call the same thing by 
several names, and there seems little doubt that the Greeks 
called Britain Albion to distinguish it from other Britains, and 
every one knows that Neptune had a son called Albion. Now we 
have only Britain itself to face, and since it seems likely that its 
primitive inhabitants were called Brit, it is most reasonable that 
their island should acquire the name of Britannia. In the matter 
of Scotland and the Scots his methods are more summary. It 
appeared to him that the analogy between Scoti and Scythi must 
be taken into account, the more so as both peoples are reported 
Anthropophagi. At Hartland, Harty Point suggests a con- 
nexion with Hercules, but since Diodorus Siculus denies that 
Hercules ever came to Britain, the question is decided in the 
negative. Even the probability that there was more than one 
Hercules—Varro says there were forty-three—need not be 
considered, since no one of them ever crossed the Channel. 
Etymology also settles for us the story of Cissbury in Sussex, 
where the name of the place most clearly declares it to have been 
the work of Cissa. Kit’s Coty House near Aylesford is the 
burial place of Catigern, just as Horsted is of Horsa, and as for 
the Rollright Stones, it would seem likely that they were set up 
by Rollo the Dane, afterwards conqueror of Normandy, to 
record one of his victories. 

But the general tendency is to ascribe everything to Rome 
and to explain it by classic analogy—omne ignotum pro Romano. 
So the great hill fort of Maiden Castle by Dorchester may 
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easily be recognized as summer quarters of the Romans. Yarn- 
bury in Wiltshire may be shown by its shape to have been set 
out by Roman military engineers. The great standing stones 
called the ‘Devil’s Arrows’ at Boroughbridge are indeed of 
doubtful origin. ‘I have nothing else to say of these’, says Cam- 
den, ‘ but that with some I may think them to have been trophies 
of the Romans, set up by the military way, which led hither. 
But I must not omit that several, and certain of them learned 
men, have held that these are not made of natural stone, but of 
pure sand and some unctuous matter. In which connexion 
Pliny reports that there were at Rome watertanks so made of 
sand and lime that they seemed to be of stone.” The same 
theory of a trophy is suggested by the stone circle of Boscawen- 
Un; perhaps set up by the later Emperors, or possibly by 
Athelstan the Saxon, when he had brought the Damnonii under 
his sway. A more unexpected application of the same solution 
occurs in respect of a Roman pig of lead found near Wookey in 
Somerset, bearing the name of the Emperor Claudius, and be- 
longing to a.p. 49, the inscription ending DE BRITAN. Now in 
this year there were victories in Britain over the Iceni and the 
Cangi, and since the Iceni certainly lived a long way from 
Somerset, it would seem unlikely that a trophy of victory over 
them would be set up here. Perhaps the Cangi lived in these 
parts. What about Cannington and Canings, Wincanton and 
Kaingsham (quasi Cangorum mansio)? Later on he runs the 
Cangi to earth in Cheshire, where another pig of lead bearing 
DE CEANG is brought to his notice. Unfortunately it is dated 
to the year a.p. 78, so that the trophy cannot refer to the events 
recorded by Tacitus as taking place in 49. It seems, moreover, 
that not one but quite a number of these ‘ trophies’ were found 
together on the sea-shore, and that some bore merely the em- 
peror’s name and no record of victory. The untoward circum- 
stance is passed over with a renunciation of any attempt to 
dogmatize—suum cuique per me liberum esto judicium. 

What then is left to us? Stonehenge at least can hardly be 
brought under the Roman yoke, and in fact it is not. Camden 
can find no words to describe it and so gives an illustration 
instead. It is an insana substructio, he says, to use Cicero’s 
expression : how it comes to be, and to be where it is, is not for 
him to say, but he has only to deplore that the makers of so 
great a monument are forgotten. The same story about the 
stones being artificial, and the reference to Pliny, crops up once 
more, and with a mention of the tradition that it is the burial 
place of Ambrosius Aurelius—note the proximity of Amesbury 
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—he passes on to the hare-warren at Everlie and the plentiful 
sport it provides to the local gentry. 

The state of geological knowledge, which the idea of the 
artificial stones suggests, is further illustrated by the account of 
fossil shells at Alderley in Gloucestershire. In the hills there, 
stones bearing the likeness of cockle and oyster shells are pro- 
duced, but whether these were ever living creatures or sports of 
nature, let the Philosopher inquire, whose business it is to 
pursue nature. On the ammonites of Whitby he is more 
definite. Stones are found here in the form of serpents coiled 
in a spiral, the wonders of sportive nature, which she has made 
in play as if weary of real and serious affairs. You would think 
they had once been serpents, which a stony crust had enclosed. 
Again, on the hills of Richmondshire, fossil shells, if not 
miracles of nature, must be considered to be evidences of the 
deluge which in Noah’s days spread over the whole earth. 

Aubrey, the Wiltshire squire fallen on evil days, is in many 
ways more modern in his attitude to antiquity than Camden the 
Latinist. Rome is still the only light in the barbarous world, 
and is apt to be credited with much that was never hers, but 
the Ancient Britons are brought more clearly on to the stage, 
and a real attempt made to see them as they must have existed 
in the country Aubrey knew best, North Wiltshire. In those 
distant days, he concludes, ‘ the land was shady, dismal wood, 
and the inhabitants almost as savage as the Beasts, whose skins 
were their only rayment. The language British, which for the 
honour of it was in those days spoken from the Orcades to 
Italie and Spain. ‘The Boats were basketts of twigges covered 
with an oxe skin. Several Regu/i which often made war one 
upon another must have existed, and the great Ditches which 
run on the plaines and elsewhere so many miles were not un- 
likely their boundaries ; and withall served for defence against 
the invasions of their enemies, as the Picts’ Wall, Offa’s Ditch; 
and that in China, to compare small things to great.’ Caesar is 
the authority for their religion and their fighting. They knew 
the use of iron. ‘They were two or three degrees, I suppose, 
less salvage than the Americans.” They acquired some civiliza- 
tion from’ the Romans, and it is impossible to see the great 
monuments that they have left, such as Avebury and Stonehenge, 
without realizing that their learned men, to wit the Druids, had 
attained to a considerable degree of skill—but all this was lost 
in the Saxon invasions after the Romans left Britain. ‘These 
Saxons brought in a mist of ignorance for 600 years; they 
could not build walls with stone, but lived sluttishly in poor 
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houses, where they ate a greate deale of beefe and mutton, and 
dranke Good Ale in a brown mazard, and their very kings were 
but a sort of Farmers.’ So it is left to modern investigators to 
reason out the story of early Britain ‘after a kind of Algebraical 
method’. ‘These Antiquities are so exceeding old that no 
bookes doe reache them, so that there is no way to retrieve 
them but by comparative antiquitie, which I have writt upon 
the spott from the monuments themselves.’ Having first come 
by chance upon Avebury when hunting, in 1648, he became 
much interested, and seeing that its bank was outside its ditch 
and not inside, concluded that it was certainly not a military 
work. And since it was not demonstrably sepulchral, it must 
have been a place of meeting, and religious; that is to say, a 
temple. ‘Moreover since the Druids were the most eminent 
Order of Priests among the Britaines, ’tis odds but that these 
ancient monuments were temples of the Priests of the most 
eminent Order, viz., Druids, and it is strongly to be supposed 
that they are as ancient as those times.’ What those times 
were, in point of date, Aubrey wisely does not attempt to define, 
and the estimate of his own achievements is characteristic. 
‘This enquiry, I must confess, is a gropeing in the dark; but 
although I have not brought it into a clear light yet I can 
affirm that I have brought it from an utter darkness to a thin 
mist, and have gone farther in this essay than anyone before 
me.’ He is fully conscious of his difficulties: ‘this searching 
after antiquities is a wearisome taske’, and has much apprehen- 
sion that all his labours may in the end be ignominiously 
frustrated, if it should hereafter happen ‘that those papers 
should fall into the mercilesse hands of woemen, and be put 
under pies’. Fortunately they have survived, to our great 
profit, and if we now stand in no need of his conclusions, we 
must ever hold his name in honour for his careful and straight- 
forward records. 

One more forerunner must claim our attention here—one 
moreover who was closely connected with our Society, and to 
whom we must ever look back with affectionate regard, 1 mean 
William Stukeley. He carries on the tale of antiquarian re- 
search beyond the middle of the eighteenth century; dying at 
the age of 78 in 1765. I need not go into his personal history, 
which is sufficiently well known; it is only necessary to say 
that he went to Corpus, Cambridge, in 1704, to study medicine, 
and throughout his life retained the practice of careful record- 
ing of evidence which his early studies had implanted in his 
mind. Would that we could say as much of his conclusions ! 
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But Stukeley was above all things an enthusiast; one need only 
look at the classic bust which adorns the frontispieces of his 
works, accompanied by the mystic word CHYNDONAX, purport- 
ing to be the name of a rather improbable French Arch-Druid 
whose more than improbable burial urn had come to his notice. 
The rugged features and kindling eye show the nature of the 
man, not one to be held up for lack of an argument, or to be 
shaken in his conclusions by the doubts of his fellows. The 
learned Montfaucon had shown scepticism, for example, about 
the aforesaid Chyndonax ‘ but I think his objections are trifling’. 
The use of conjecture he admits, as necessary in difficult 
questions; antiquaries cannot avoid insisting on such methods. 
‘In matters of obscure antiquity, we must make use of all helps.’ 
Camden, on the authority of Diodorus Siculus, had denied him- 
self the aid of Hercules in his struggle with the place-names of 
Britain, but not so Stukeley. ‘The Tyrian Hercules conducted 
an Eastern colony hither, with whom came the Druids, the 
builders of Stonehenge and the like works among us. He was 
accompanied by Apher the grandson of Abraham. There are 
vast treasures of ancient knowledge in mythology, if we shake 
off the rubbish, and pick out the useful part.’ Stukeley pro- 
ceeds to do so. He constructs a sort of table of comparative 
mythology, resting on Archbishop Usher’s Chronology ‘ which 
I take to be the best’. From this he renders it sufficiently 
clear that the Apolloof the ancients was really Phut,son of Cham. 
‘| have pursued that amusing topick through very many of the 
ancient Patriarchs before and after Phut.’ Phut, be it noted, was 
like Augustus in face, on the evidence of the coinsof Rhodes. We 
need not be scrupulous in thinking them a good resemblance, 
for the Telchines, inhabitants of Rhodes, are said to be the first 
makers of images. ‘Our Tyrian Hercules came to Britain about 
the latter end of Abraham’s time; on his way westward he with 
pleasure renewed his acquaintance with his old friend Abraham, 
in the land of Canaan. There seems to be a very pregnant 
proof of this, in that Hercules had a son called Isaac, to whom 
one would imagine Abraham was sponsor at his baptism.’ From 
such premises, much may follow. He proceeds, in two books, 
to establish the Druids, the Phoenician companions of Hercules, 
in their proper place in our story. Stonehenge, a Temple restored 
to the British Druids, was published in 1740, to be followed three 
years later by Abury, a Temple of the British Druids. ‘The 
writer’s intent is to promote the knowledge and practice of 
ancient and true religion, an attempt to write something upon 
those famous philosophers and priests the Druids. To clear 
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away rubbish and lay a foundation only, is doing somewhat. 
There was but one religion at first, pure and simple, with no 
images. The primitive temples of this religion survive nowhere 
but in Britain. As to their date, Stonehenge, being built of 
hewed stones, is clearly later than Avebury, where the stones 
are rough, as they lay in the earth. The foolish story that the 
stones are artificial he dismisses with contempt. ‘ The whole 
neighbourhood of Avebury’, he says, ‘is a solid body of chalk, 
covered with a most delicate turf. As this chalky matter 
hardened at creation, it spew’d out the most solid body of the 
stones, of greater specific gravity than itself, and assisted by the 
centrifugal power, owing to the rotation of the globe upon its 
axis, threw them upon its surface, where they now lie.” Such is 
the true origin of the Sarsens—‘a mere phenician word, signi- 
fying a rock’. The Druids, who built these temples, used a 
magnetical compass, the magnet being called /apis Heraclius. 
They could set out their temples by its aid, and by calculating 
the variation of the magnetic needle, Stukeley arrives at 460 B.c. 
as the age of Stonehenge. 

Avebury, being much rougher in workmanship, must be 
older than Stonehenge, probably two revolutions of 700 years 
older. This brings us to the year of the death of Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife, which happened in the summer time of the 
year 1859 B.c. This was a little-before the time of Inachus, 
but it also comes in very pat for the arrival of Hercules with 
his Phoenicians, and doubtless Avebury was their first produc- 
tion. Measurements show these temples to be based on the 
cubit, which is the module of all Druidical buildings, and most 
probably derived from Noah and Adam. ‘ There are three kinds 
of temples in Britain—the round, which are simply Temples ; 
those with the form of a snake annext, as Avebury, I call 
serpentine Temples, or Dracontia; with the form of wings 
annext, I call alate or Winged Temples.’ These last appear to 
be scarce, but there is one at Barrow on Humber, and another 
at Navestock in Essex. Now the circle and wings are the 
symbol of Cneph, and what is Navestock, but the oak by the 
Cneph. Any place called Knavescastle or the like may be 
suspected of a similar origin. The numberless barrows, the 
humbler neighbours of the great Temples, come under a rather 
cursory survey. Silbury, the greatest of all, is the tomb of the 
prince who built Avebury. In planting some trees on the top 
of the hill in 1723 his body was dug up, and his bones were 
very rotten. His name was Cunedha, and he lived at Marl- 
borough. The lesser barrows were, it seems, the burial places 
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of a great people who lived here before the Belgae came from 
Spain. We maycall them the Albionites ; ‘but it is not a time 
to discourse of that’. Similarly, it appears that a round barrow 
is the tomb of a Druid, while a long barrow is that of an 
Arch-Druid, ‘but for what reasons I shall not stand here to 
dispute’. 

As to the Druids themselves, in his Stonehenge Stukeley pro- 
vides us with a picture of one, wearing tunic, cloak, and belt, 
with a cloth over his head and his legs bare. An entry in our 
minute books, dated 26 February 1724, records that Stukeley 
read a discourse ‘on the use of those brass cast implements call’d 
Celts, showing that they are British and appertaining to the 
Druids; that they were fixed occasionally upon the end of their 
staffs which they comonly walked with, to cut off ye boughes of 
oak and mistletoe in their religious Services. At other times 
they put them into their pouches or hung them to their girdles 
by the little ring or loop. He prepar’d a stick to show the 
manner of fast’ning them with either Sort, recipient or receiv’d.’ 
The illustration in Stonehenge shows our Druid holding his 
staff, and having a palstave somehow attached to his belt. And 
so on: there is no lack of such material in Stukeley’s works. 
But let us be careful to realize his genuine and very considerable 
merits. In the first place he was an excellent, careful, and most 
industrious draughtsman: his books abound with illustrations 
of real value. He was a true lover of antiquity, and his rage 
and distress at the wholesale destruction of Avebury, which 
was going on in his days, is vividly recorded in his pages. 
When Farmer Green and Farmer Griffin destroyed the circle on 
Overton Hill, he with all the neighbours was heartily grieved. 
The worst offender, one Thomas Robinson, he hands down to 
the execration of posterity as Alburiae lerostratus, depicting 
him as a man of most evil countenance, appropriately attended 
by a gruesome hag and a bat. But he is at his best when 
stirred by the contemplation of some great monument of for- 
mer days. Hear him on Stonehenge : 


A serious view of this magnificent wonder is apt to put a thinking 
and judicious person into a kind of ecstacy, when he views the struggle 
between art and nature, the grandeur of that art that hides itself and 
seems unartful. Everything proper, bold, astonishing; the lights and 
shades adapted with inconceivable justness. Notwithstanding the mon- 
strous size of the work, and every part of it, tis far from appearing 
heavy, "tis composed of several pieces of work and the proportions of 
the dissimilar parts recommend the whole, and it pleases like a magical 
spell. No one thinks any part of it too great or too little, too high or 
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too low. And we that can only view its ruins, the less regret those 
ruins, that if possible add to its solemn majesty. 


Or again, when he sees the Roman Wall: 


The amazing scene of Roman grandeur—almost impossible to 
describe. If in any people action has outdone the capacity of rhetoric, 
or in any place they have left historians far behind in their valour and 
military performances, it was in our own country. I hold myself 
obliged to preserve, as well as I can, the memory of such things as 
I saw; which added to what future times will discover, will revive the 
Roman glory among us, and may serve to invite noble minds to endeavour 
at that merit and public-spiritedness which shine through all their 
actions. ‘This tribute at least we owe them, and they deserve it at our 
hands, to preserve their remains. 


This is the authentic note: we can feel our kinship with 
these pioneers of knowledge, who from an utter darkness 
brought their inquiries into a thin mist. If we, who have 
climbed higher up the hill of Knowledge than they, will com- 
pare their labours with our own, we shall find little advantage 
on our side, and in one respect at least we may recognize an 
absolute equality with them, that we have yet a very long way 
to go. 


Excavations at Sérvia in Western Macedonia‘ 


By W. A. HeurtLey 


Tue mound lies on the south bank of the Haliakmon 
at the point. where the modern road from Macedonia to 
Thessaly crosses the river by an iron bridge built by the Turks 
in 1912 (figs. 1 and2). Except for slight traces of occupation in 
Byzantine and Turkish times the site seems to have been dere- 
lict since the early Bronze Age, its strategic equivalent being 
at one time the fortress (of uncertain date) that crowns the hill 
immediately north of the bridge, and, at another, the Byzantine 
castle above Sérvia that commands the entrance to the Sararda- 
poro pass and the road to the south. East-west communica- 
tions past the site cannot have been considerable at any time, 
since north-eastwards the river, after flowing past the mound, 
soon enters a rocky and impassable gorge, from which it 
emerges only at Verria some forty kilometres distant.? 

During the 4000 years that have elapsed since the mound 
was deserted by the Bronze Age people, the level of the river 
must have sunk considerably, and the site now presents the 
appearance less of a mound than of a projection of the plain, 
terminating on the north and north-west in steep bluffs over- 
hanging the river (fig. 2). 

The stratigraphic history of the site can best be understood 
by a brief description of the principal features, as illustrated by 
the main pit, FC (fig. 3).3 

To about 80cm. below the surface the deposit consisted 
of dark settlement earth. Ata general level of 80 cm. 
appeared patches of hard clay floor with a very irregular sur- 
face, and in places with a pronounced tilt; also patches of 
roughly laid cobbles, and semi-circular hearths, consisting of one 
or more layers of small river pebbles bedded in clay. Below 
this general level early Bronze Age pottery ceases, so that, in 
spite of the discontinuous character of these remains, they 


* ‘The excavation was carried out by means of a generous grant from the Percy 
Sladen Fund. The mound had already been noted asa prehistoric site by Wace 
and Thompson (B.8.4. xx, p. 123). 

* Unless the river itself was navigable, as Prof. Keramopoullos believes, cp. 
IIpaxrixa ris "Axadnpias, 1929, p. 56. 

3 Seven pits in all were dug, they are numbered on the plan (fig. 2): A, B, 
D, E, FC, X, and Z. 
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should probably be assigned to the early Bronze Age settlers. 
This part of the deposit constitutes stratum III. 

Between this and a general level of 1-80 m. below the 
surface (i.e. an average thickness of 1 metre) appeared masses 
of burnt clay walling, and burnt mud-bricks, lying upon a 
layer of wood-ash representing the wooden beams and posts of 
burnt houses. In F sector was found the floor of one of these 


Fic. 1. Sketch-map of Central and Western Macedonia 


houses with a burnt upright post and two stone jars in situ. The 
ground plan could be reconstructed, and shows a rectangular 
house with central row of beams. This burnt layer is especially 
significant because it marks the point below which certain types 
of pottery cease (except in a few areas where the burning did 
not extend), and the inference is that the people who introduced 
the pottery were responsible for the burning. The burning 
was very widespread, since it appears over almost the whole of 
pit FC and pit D (45 metres distant), as well as in pit E which 
lies midway between D and FC (fig. 2). The average thickness 
of the burnt layer is 50 cm. and the people who caused the 
conflagration levelled the burnt debris and put their own 
houses upon it. This is particularly clear in pit D, but in 
places where the burnt debris exceeds 50 m. the top of it 
approaches so close to the lowest level of stratum III that it is 
not possible to distinguish everywhere the settlement levels of 
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the respective strata, and some telescoping has_ evidently 
occurred. 

Broadly speaking, the burnt layer with the 50 cm. above it 
constitutes stratum II. Ina round pit dug through the floor 
of a burnt house in the south-east sector of FC was a skeleton 
in the crouched position, covered by a thin layer of grey ash, and 
lying on beaten earth (fig. 4). The circumstances of the burial 
and the pottery found with it make it certain that the burial 
is of one of the new-comers." 
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Dark settlement earth 2 Yellow mud-brick 5.Light brown clay Ash pit 


Fic. 3. Section (NS) through Pit F. Levels are below Bench Mark 
(= highest point of mound) 


Stratum I consists of all that lies between the burnt layer and 
virgin soil. It is composed of closely packed yellowish soil, 
containing at least two occupation levels, marked by long 
stretches of foundation walls of single largish stones, by 
cobbled areas, and by round hearths similar to but rather more 
elaborate than those already mentioned. These foundation 
walls were everywhere discontinuous, but in sector F a short 
return and a parallel wall permit the reconstruction of a large 
rectangular house. The walls in the settlements of this stratum 
may have been of mud brick, but the numerous post-holes 


1 The skull and a few scattered bones of another skeleton, however, found 
partly above and partly in the upper half of the pit, belong to stratum III. 

In a brief notice like the present it is clearly impossible to describe the burial 
in detail, but a fair idea will, it is hoped, be obtained from the illustration (fig. 4). 
Associated objects were: a blade of obsidian found in the hard earth immediately 
below the skeleton, the fragment of a zoomorphic vase by the right arm, the vases 
illustrated (pl. xxx1x, 2, 3), and other vases immediately above. 
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suggest that wattle and daub was used also, and the burnt 
wattle and daub houses of the burnt layer, though included in 
stratum II, must strictly speaking represent the uppermost 
settlement of stratum I. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the site as recorded by the 
stratigraphy. It remains to describe summarily the pottery and 


Fic. 4. Skeleton of one of the northern invaders 
found in stratum II 


other finds of the three strata, and finally to consider what con- 
clusions, ethnological or other, can be drawn from them. 


Tue Potrery AND OTHER FINDS 


Stratum I. The pottery of stratum I is that of the first 
Thessalian Period." The plain red ware (Ar) is rare, except 
close to virgin soil (it must be noted, however, that the exca- 
vated area at this level was considerably reduced). Far the 
most common are the painted varieties (A 38), with red pat- 
terns applied either directly to the lighter ground of the vase, or 
to aslip which is more often yellow than white.” There are a few 


* Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 13-15. 
* In Thessaly the white slip is more common. 
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sherds of white on red (A3a) (pl. xt, 12-14). The blurred 
class (A 3«) in which the decoration is produced either by 
scraping off part of a coat of paint," or by painting before the 
slip was dry, is extremely common. The shapes are also Thessa- 
lian. Bell-shaped mugs with strap-handles set low down 
(pl.xxxvit, 1 a), bowlsand dishes on keel-like stands (pl. xxxv1, 2), 
bowls with almost straight or slightly curving sides and flat 
bases (ibid. 3.a, b) are usual. One dish has a wide spreading 
rim (ibid. 1). Pl. xxxvu, 1c, is a small handleless cup; one 
of the store-jars found in the burnt house (ibid. 2) is decorated 
in the scraped technique. 

The motives are most like those of Tsangli.* They are 
compound triangles interlocking (pl. xxxvu, 1b) or placed 
alternately end to end (pl. xxxvi, 1), and zig-zag bands, both 
usually bordered by rows of projecting rays, which are also 
found independently ; chequers with solid, hatched, or latticed 
squares, and a kind of stepped pyramid (ibid. 3 b). Sometimes 
painted bands are bordered with incised dots as in Thessalian 
A 2 ware,’ and knobs are also used decoratively (pl. xxxvi, 1 b). 
The patterns are predominatingly rectilinear, and suggest, as 
do the shapes, basketry models, but sweeping curved lines 
(pl. xxxv1, 2) and blobs (as at Zerélia) are fairly common. The 
vases have a gay appearance and some, like the dish (édid. 1), 
are very carefully executed. Though distinctive of stratum I, 
this pottery is not confined to it, but occurs along with the later 
kinds in strata II and III. 

Common to all three strata also are the numerous flat round 
river pebbles, to which a waist was given by rough chipping, and 
which, on the analogy of similar objects from Troy‘ (and else- 
where), we may regard as figurines. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that they served a utilitarian purpose, and are really net- 
weights, or weapons, or even buttons. 

The stone axes of the site have not yet been studied. They 
are mostly made of river pebbles, are long and flat, roughly 
rectangular in section, and only slightly polished. They do not 
seem to change or develop from stratum to stratum, and no 
bored examples were found. 

Stratum II. ‘The new pottery which makes its appearance with 
stratum II also corresponds to Thessalian categories, i.e. the 
black-polished ware ("1 a) with its varieties, ribbed, beaded, 


* Cp. Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 15. 

> Cp. ibid., figs. 44-7. 

3 Cp. ibid., p. 14. 

4 Cp. Schmidt, Schliemanns Sammlung, nos. 7408-35; Preh. Thess., fig. 27 h. 
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3. Stratum I. Painted pottery (A3€),4(A3 8). Scale 4 
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white-on-black, and burnish-decorated (the two latter, however, 
very rare),' and 18. The characteristic class at Sérvia is the 
ribbed (like "1 a 3), in which the ribs form raised patterns (run- 
ning band-wise round the vase), e.g. upright hatched triangles, 
or groups of diagonal lines, often opposed. Ribbing and beading 
are sometimes combined on the same vase. Wide handleless 
bowls with curved or slightly angular profiles are characteristic. 
They seem not to have had bases, at least only one was found, 
or perhaps the angular variety had bases, the curved did not. 
From these two types developed a type with incurving rim 
(pl. xxxvi, 4c), and rounded base, on the one hand, and a 
collared type with small flat base on the other (iid. 3), as well 
as an intermediate type which combines the collar with the 
rounded base. The last example has a reserved band on the 
shoulder decorated with opposing groups of fine lines produced 
by burnishing. 

Three conical stems were found (ibid. 4b), but to what type 
of vase they belonged cannot be determined. The small conical 
cup (ibid. 4a) possibly had two lugs. The outside of most of 
these vases has a deep black slip which is often so highly 
polished as to look like glass. A few vases are grey or yellow 
and some mottled, similarly treated and decorated. 

The Thessalian category ("1 8) or ‘grey on grey’ is also 
well represented in the second stratum, mostly in connexion 
with the burial below the burnt house. We were fortunate 
enough to recover three shapes. They are: 

(1) An open rounded dish of not very fine fabric, with 
simple rectilinear decoration inside and out (pl. xxxvi, a, b). 
The paint is now brown.” 

(2) A small pot with angular profile and a low base of finer 
fabric and with delicate curvilinear decoration (pl. xxxix, 1). 

(3) Three deep handleless mugs of extremely delicate fabric. 
One here illustrated (ibid. 3), was found just above the skeleton. 
It seems that it had been previously broken and mended before 
being placed in the grave. The original colour of the decora- 
tion (orange or red) 1s preserved clearly on the bands along the 
rim inside and out, and less clearly on the zig-zag bands that 
run round the body. Others of these vases (e.g. ibid. 2, and 
pl. xt, 11) show the same orange tint, and it is quite likely that, 
in the case of all vases of this class, the original colour of the 
decoration was not grey but red. 


' Ibid., p.17. The few sherds of white-on-black have fine white diagonal 
lines starting from the rim as in Thessaly and Macedonia. 
* 'Traces of a supplementary colour can be seen. 
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Another mug (pl. xxxrx, 2), also found in the proximity of the 

skeleton, shows an unusual decoration. Between panels of fine 

vertical lines with thicker bordering bands appears a 

vertical row of monogram-like designs. On the inside 

of both these vases, and also on fragments of others, 

the solid band is replaced by a triple band stepped at 
intervals, and in this case with a hanging zig-zag as well. 

On another cup of the same shape vertical lines with dots 
at intervals, like a string of beads, alternating with the plain 
lines." 

From fragments, other shapes that may be inferred are a bowl 
with high neck, and a strap-handled mug, as in Thessaly.? 

Regarding this group of vases, and their unusual fabric and 
decoration, their frequent repairs, and their position in associa- 
tion with the skeleton, one must conclude that they were made 
with a special, and that a funerary, purpose. 

The few sherds of painted ware of a new type that make their 
appearance simultaneously with the black-polished and the grey- 
on-grey are either black-on-red or black-on-buff (Thessalian B 
wares) (pl. xt, 1-4, 6-10). They have simple linear patterns, 
usually groups of fine lines (vertical or horizontal), bordered by 
thicker bands. A few sherds are three-coloured (ibid. 5).3_ One 
sherd, the rim of an open dish, has designs in crusted black on 
a polished pink ground.t Complete shapes of these painted 
wares were not recovered, but from fragments one may infer 
jars with high necks (ibid. 1, 2), ‘fruit-stands’ (ibid. 5), and 
straight-sided bowls (iid. 7, 9, 10), as in the pottery of 
stratum I. 

Generally speaking, in spite of some traces of affinity, this 
painted ware is so different from that of stratum I (which still 
flourishes side by side with it), that one can only conclude that 
it and the black-polished ware are due to an influx of fresh 
people. This inference is confirmed by the incised ware of this 
stratum (pl. xu1, 1). It is not common, but it is quite different 
from anything that precedes. It is mostly thick, black brown 
or buff in colour, highly polished, and has incised upon it 
spirals (ibid. 12, perhaps 10, II, 13), in one case a running 
spiral, zig-zag bands starting from the rim—which may be 
milled (did. 3)—or squares composed of groups of vertical lines, 
alternating with empty squares (iid. 1, 2). The lines are 
usually not continuous, but made of short dashes either with a 


* Cp. Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, fig.57@. Cp. ibid., b,e. 
3 Perhaps B 3 8, but the supplementary colour has perished. 
4 Like, except for colour, Thessalian "1 y (2): cp. idid., p. 17. 
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Stratum II. ‘Grey on grey’ ware (I"1 B). Scale 2 
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1-3. Stratum II. ‘Grey on grey’ ware (I"1 f). Scale c. 2 
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. Stratum II, incised ware 


2. Stratum III, slipped and polished ware (I" 3) 
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straight-edged or a curved-edged tool. The technique thus 
resembles that of Stichband Keramik. To judge from fragments 
(especially ibid. 1-5, 7) the shapes resemble those of the black- 
polished ware, i.e. shallow handleless bowls without bases. 
There is part of a zoomorphic vase, the hind-quarters and tail 
of some animal. Jbdid. 14 is knobbed. 

The stone tools used by people of this stratum do not differ 
perceptibly from those of their predecessors. Obsidian blades 
first make their appearance. Many of the pieces are more 
transparent than Melian, and one such was found just below 
the skeleton ; a blade of pink banded flint also belongs to this 
stratum. 

As in the case of the pottery of stratum I, the pottery of 
stratum II is not confined to the limits of the stratum, but 
continues into stratum III, which in fact contains in fairly equal 
proportions pottery of all three kinds. 

Stratum III, The new kind distinctive of stratum III is that 
which is now familiar from numerous deep deposits in Central 
Macedonia and Chalcidice. It is of good fabric, sometimes 
coated with a brownish or almost black slip and polished, some- 
times partially covered with glaze-paint (Urfirnis), but often 
unslipped, in neutral tones. It is essentially domestic pottery, 
and, at Sérvia, devoid of ornament, though incision is und at 
other Macedonian sites. The characteristic shape is a spreading 
bowl, almost a basin, with incurving rim (pl. xL1,2,a): below the 
rim are horizontal projections or tubular handles. /bid. 2 shows 
a new shape which must be due toa fusion of one of the black- 
polished types (pl. xxxvm, 3) and the bowl with incurved rim. 
Other characteristic features are split-handles, bowls as above 
but with flattened rims, scalloped lugs, tubular lugs, coarse 
bowls with perforations along the rim, and straight rims with 
row of incised slashes below them. 

Noteworthy is the upper part of an anchor ornament, a 
characteristic object of almost all Macedonian early Bronze 
Age sites. 

Chips and blades of obsidian are found in this stratum also. 


ConcLusION 


The history of the site to be deduced from the three strata, 
and their distinctive pottery seems to be as follows: an outpost 
of the earliest neolithic inhabitants of Thessaly, selected in 
the normal process of expansion of an agricultural people on 
account of its arable land and position by the side of a fish- 
producing stream, after an existence of some hundred years, 
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was subjected to two influxes of outside people, one following 
closely on the other. The first of these people came as enemies 
and destroyed the settlement, building their own houses on the 
debris, but not displacing the older population (at any rate that 
part of it which made the pots and the stone figurines). 

The direction from which these new-comers came is indicated 
by the nature of the incised ware (the Stichband and the spirals), 
though no precise place of origin can at present be assigned to 
them. Numerous affinities in the Danubian Ib and Danu- 
bian II cultures can be found (notably the incised legs) and 
the general spirit of the decoration is very close. That the 
expansion of the Danubian I peasants reached as far as Sérvia 
is the best explanation of the sudden appearance of the new 
culture of stratum II. The other wares are such as would arise 
when the new-comers found themselves brought into contact 
with a more highly skilled pot-making tradition (painted and 
plain). By comparing notes and by experiment the potters 
produced the new forms and fabrics, and hence the black- 
polished wares‘ and the ‘grey on grey’, the new painted 
wares, and the experiments in ‘crusting’. Only in some such 
way can the new styles and techniques be explained. Much 
the same kind of thing was happening in Central Macedonia 
and Chalcidice, though here the earlier (Thessalian) culture was 
less deeply rooted. 

The provenance of their successors of stratum III is not 
doubtful. Seven (mostly deep) deposits of this culture are 
now known in Central and Western Macedonia, and in Chal- 
cidice, of which three are on virgin soil, while four lie imme- 
diately above and partially mixed with the deposits of the 
black-polished ware people. It is thus clear that a very short 
interval separates the two arrivals in these four places, and the 
same must have been the case at Sérvia. The ultimate origin 
of these early Bronze Age people is to be sought in north-west 
Asia Minor, whence they landed in Chalcidice and from there 
spread inland. In Western Macedonia settlements of the same 
people are known at Kaildri near Florina, at Armenochéri,’ 
at various sites near Monastir, and at Tsepigovo,’ 20 kilometres 
to the north of it. Sérvia marks their advance into Thessaly where 


* The relation of these black-polished wares to the similar (but not identical) 
black-polished wares which occur in Central Greece, and in Thessaly, apparently 
during the first Neolithic Period, raises a problem which cannot be discussed 
here. 

* Excavated 1931 by the British School at Athens. 

3 Sherds collected here 1931. 
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they helped to originate the culture of the Fourth Period. They 
are the North Aegean counterpart of the early Helladic traders 
of South Greece, and the two streams, one pushing north and 
the other south, were eventually to meet somewhere in Central 
Greece. 

CHRONOLOGY 


It is these early Macedonian Bronze Age people who provide 
the clue to the chronology of Sérvia. The date of their arrival 
in Chalcidice is fixed by pot-forms to the very beginning of 
Troy II, which itself is held by converging lines of evidence to 
fall somewhere around 25008.c. Their arrival at Sérvia, there- 
fore, must be put a little after, and the arrival of the neolithic 
black-polished ware people a little defore that date. 

We thus get the following rough dates for our site: 


Stratum I, before 2600 B.c. . 
» LI, 2600-2400 B.c. 
» 2400 Be. 


The downward limit cannot be fixed, but had it lasted beyond 
2000 B.c. one would have expected to find Minyan ware and in 
general the characteristics of the second part of the Fourth 
Thessalian Period. 

The above dates agree remarkably well with, and in fact con- 
firm, the dating of Danubian II, as given by Childe and many 
Danubian archaeologists, and also with the beginning of the 
Fourth Period in Thessaly (i.e. 3 wares), which is placed on 
other grounds about 2300 B.c. 

In conclusion, we may claim for our site that it does, perhaps, 
throw some light on the rather obscure second and third* 
Thessalian Periods, since the distinctive types of both appear at 
Sérvia simultaneously, where they are seen to be due to the 
arrival of new-comers. Is it not possible that an extension of 
the same movement produced the same result in Thessaly, and 
that here, as at Sérvia, the types should be regarded as contem- 
porary rather than successive ? 

If the course of events at Sérvia and by inference in Central 
Macedonia, Chalcidice, and in Thessaly during the latter part 
of the Neolithic Age, was as we have pictured it, and if the 
fusion of an expanding Danubian civilization with an old- 
established local one produced in various scattered villages 
over a wide area fresh types of ceramic art, each differing 
slightly from the others, but fundamentally uniform, then 
the appearance of the spiral at Dimini becomes immediately 


i,e., as represented by the B wares and the respectively. 
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intelligible, since it was one of the motives introduced by the 
new-comers at Sérvia, and its selection and translation into paint 
by the Dimini potters merely exemplifies the process by which 
the various local styles were produced. The necessity for in- 
voking a parallel movement from the Black Earth region of 
painted cultures to explain the spiral at Dimini and the Dimini 
style in general would thus be removed. 


The Prehistoric Pottery Sites of the Lincolnshire 
Coast 


By H. H. Swinnerton, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


[Read 21st January 1932] 


I. Jntroduction 


THE existence of ancient pottery sites between the tide lines 
on the Lincolnshire Coast, north of Skegness, has long been 
known, but references to them in literature are scanty. The 
lack of detailed knowledge about them is due to the unusual 
difficulties which confront the would-be investigator. In the 
first place they lie buried under six or eight feet of marshland 
clay. Away from the coast itself they are to be seen only 
where drains dug to this or to greater depths happen to cut 
through them. This is naturally arare occurrence. Along the 
coast, however, exposures are more common, for there the 
erosive action of the sea is slowly removing the clays and bring- 
ing the pottery sites to view at mid-tide level. The same 
process unfortunately also removes the material of the sites. 
Opportunities for investigations are therefore fleeting. 

The second difficulty that hinders investigation is the presence 
of a thick covering of sand which, though it is the glory of the 
coast, may hide the clay foundations of the coastline, and with 
them the included pottery sites, for several seasons. This sand 
is for ever drifting southwards along the coast in the form of 
long low dunes. In hollows between these dunes the incoming 
and outgoing tides produce strong currents which sweep the 
sand away, and expose the clay in long strips extending obliquely 
southwards and seawards across the beach. With the drifting 
of the sands the position of these clay strips is always changing, 
and thus successive portions of the underlying clays, with 
occasional pottery sites, are exposed to view, it may be for a few 
days, or it may be only for the interval between two tides 
especially if the sea be rough. Under such circumstances pro- 
longed and systematic excavation is impossible. 

My attention was first drawn to the existence of these sites 
in the summer of 1923 during the course of an investigation of 
the clays of this coast started with a view to elucidating its 
post-glacial history. The value of these pottery sites in such an 
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inquiry was a sufficient excuse for seizing every opportunity 
that presented itself for investigating them also. 


Il. The Stratigraphical Position of the Pottery Sites* 


The clays which make up the surface of the Lincolnshire 
Marshland lie upon an uneven floor of boulder clay. The 
lowest deposit, resting directly upon this floor, is the Forest and 
Peat bed. . The forest corresponds with that, found elsewhere 
in Britain, which is referred to the second or Upper Forest 
period of post-glacial times. Mr. S.H. Warren has described’ 
an implement of late neolithic type found by him under the 
stump of one of the trees. This places the date of the forest 
definitely as late or post-neolithic. 

The peat-covered surface of boulder clay is overlain by 
marshland clay which, in the strip of coast now under review, is 
from eighteen to twenty feet thick, and may be divided into 
lower and upper divisions. The top surface of the lower 
division is marked by the presence of a thin peat which, in the 
vicinity of Ingoldmells, contains much wood. This peat now 
lies at mid-tide level, but at the time of its formation it must 
have been above high spring-tide level, and been covered by 
shrubs and small trees. These supplied the requisite fuel for 
an industry which involved the making of large quantities of 
crude pottery; for this peat-covered surface is dotted with 
numerous pottery sites. No less than twelve such sites have 
been identified at different points along the beach from half a 
mile south to three-quarters of a mile north of Ingoldmells 
Point. Two sites are exposed inland in the floor of Ingoldmells 
drain at points two hundred and five hundred feet respectively 
from its exit. As recently as August 1930 another site was 
brought to view, nearly half a mile inland from the coast, in a 
new drain necessitated by road widening at the junction of the 
road from Chapel St. Leonards with that from Ingoldmells to 
Hogsthorpe. Mr. Hill? in discussing the so-called ‘hand 
bricks, ’ which he had found by digging and searching for them 
in drains, states that ‘The parishes of Orby, Ingoldmells, and 
Addlethorpe abound with them, and they are met with at 
Hogsthorpe and Thorpe’. It is evident, therefore, that works 


* For fuller details see H. H. Swinnerton, ‘ Post-glacial Deposits of the Lincoln- 
shire Coast’, Q.7.G.8., 1931, p. 360. 

> §. H. Warren, ‘ Notes on some Palaeolithic and Neolithic Implements from 
East Lincolnshire’, Maz, 1907, pp. 1-3. 

3 J. H. Hill, Trams. Leics. Archit. and Archaeological Soc., ii, 1870, p. 88. 
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for some prehistoric industry were dotted over an area of several 
square miles around Ingoldmells. 

The Upper division of clays which overlies the peat and its 
associated pottery sites also covers the remains of a small Roman 
station at Ingoldmells. It is therefore of post-Roman origin. 


III. 4 General Description of a Pottery Site 


The sites referred to above all have much in common. They 
consist of innumerable fragments of shattered pottery, and of 
masses of pulverized pottery debris with occasional accumula- 
tions of black vegetable ash, and one or more ruined hearths. A 
complete site has the form of a very low mound, roughly oval 
or round in outline, with a diameter of from twenty to forty 
yards, and a maximum depth of not more than two feet. In 
only one site was a hearth found in a sufficiently undisturbed 
condition to provide data for making a plan. In this case 
(fig. 1) there were two hearths lying side by side at one end of 
an oval patch of pottery debris seventeen feet long by fourteen 
feet wide. The uncovering of the site by the erosive action of 
the sea was evidently quite recent. The process was not quite 
complete: had it gone further, the same ruination of the hearths 
would have taken place which had befallen all the other hearths 
previously examined. 

The two hearths were separated by a space eighteen inches 
across. Each was rectangular in outline and had a width of 
little more than two feet.’ The length in one case was about 
five feet, in the other it was at least three and a half feet. Each 
was enclosed at the end adjoining the margin of the site by a 
sloping rim of clay seven inches high (fig. 2). The inner 
face of this was flat and smooth, but its upper margin was 
rounded off in such a way as to preclude the idea that it was 
originally higher or that it formed the base of an oven-like 
structure. ‘The rim extended with diminishing height for a 
short distance along the sides of the hearth. There were no 
traces of any further extension of the sides. The inner face was 
glazed by heat; and the clay of which it was made was baked, 
in varying degrees, to a depth of six or eight inches. The 
floor of each hearth appeared to slope upwards from the outer 


' §. Maudson Grant states that he found ‘ the base of the wall of a circular 
kiln having a diameter of 15 ft.’ (Proc. Mig. Archaeol. Institute at Lincoln 1848, 
p. xliii and Lincs. Notes and Queries, viii, 1904, pp. 33-38). None of the twelve 
sites referred to in this paper showed any indications of kilns of such a form and 
size. 
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end, and was similarly baked but not glazed. The absence of 
a rim at the inner end together with the character and arrange- 


ment of the waste as shown upon the plan (fig. 1) suggests 
the idea that the fire was stoked and the ashes were withdrawn 


Clay —_Pulverised pottery rubble 

with fragments of burnt clay 
and of broken pottery 


fragments of burnt clay } g: 
and bits of charcoal 5: 
~w 


SCALE IN | FEET 
° 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Fic. 1. Plan of one portion of a Red Mound 


from this end, which may accordingly be described as the front. 
This is supported by the presence of a fringe of black ashes as 
well as by the pulverized, presumably much trampled, condition 
of the pottery waste near this end of the hearth. In all other 
sites examined lumps of baked and glazed clay identical in form 
with that which makes up the rim described above occurred 
clustered together at certain points. These clusters were 
evidently ruined hearths of which there might be as many as 
five on one site. The low mounds made up of the accumulated 
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; debris associated with such groups of hearths appear to resemble, 
on a small scale, the ‘ Red Hills’ of Essex." 


7 IV. 4 Description of the Pottery and Associated Accessories 


The clay used for making the true pottery was evidently 
obtained upon the site and mixed with chopped grass. The 
heat used in baking was not sufficiently intense to do more than 
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Fic. 2. Section of hearth along line shown in fig. 1 


a b 


Fic. 3. Bowls found in association with the 


Red Mounds 


redden the surface of the pot. Beneath the surface the clay 
was merely hardened without undergoing any marked change 
of colour. The clay used in making the various accessories 
was not mixed with grass.’ 

For the purpose of description the pottery may be classified 
into Bowls, Dishes, and Accessories. 

Bowls. The most perfect pot found (fig. 3 2) occurred em- 
bedded in the clay at the margin of one site. It has a flat base 
with vertical side, and has evidently been shaped by hand. Its 
rim is simply a roughly rounded margin, without any trace 
of definite form. It is imperfectly and unevenly baked. Its 


* ‘Report of the Red Hills Exploration Committee’, Proc. Soc. Ant., xxii, 1908, 
p- 164; and xxiii, 1g10, p. 66. 

* This ‘ pottery’ should therefore be described as dbriguetage (vide Reginald 
A. Smith, Proc. Soc. Ant., xxx, p. 37). 
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dimensions are :—height 12 cm., diameter 12 cm., thickness of 
sides and base I cm. 

A large fragment of another bowl (fig. 3 4) exhibiting better 
workmanship was also found on the same site. It also has a 
flat base but its sides are convex and the rim is more carefully 
formed. The degree of baking is again imperfect. Its outside 
dimensions are as follows :—height 7-5 cm., diameter at base 


Fic. 5. Section of pot lid (4) 


Fic. 4. Rim sections (4) 


1, Later than the Red 
Mounds; 2-7, Found in Fic. 6. Pygmy 
Red Mounds bowl (3) 


8-5 cm., at the maximum bulge of the sides 12 cm., at the 
rim II cm.; the base is 1-5 cm. thick and passes uniformly 
into the sides which are only 0-8 cm. thick. 

Fragments of bowls are comparatively rare and thus form a 
very small proportion of the debris of the sites. Many of them, 
however, unlike the one just described, show crude but quite 
definite attempts at shaping the rim (fig. 4). The estimated 
diameter of the original bowls was most frequently about 14 cm. 
at the rim. One with a rim diameter of 16 cm. had a markedly 
convex side with a diameter of at least 22 cm. 

Reference may be made here to a disc having a diameter of 
8-5cm. A section of this is shown in fig. 5. This article closely 
resembles a lid with the knob broken off. 

Pygmy Bowls. Under this heading may be included several 
very small cup-shaped pots (fig. 6) 2:5 cm. high and 3 cm. wide. 
Two of these are well formed and perfect with round bases. 
A third, which had been squeezed out of shape before it was 
baked, was more roughly formed and had a flat base. 

Dishes. Fragments of these make up the main mass of the 
debris in the mounds. Careful search, especially among the 
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vegetable ash, has yielded groups of related fragments which, 
when fitted together, assumed the shape of a wide shallow rect- 
angular dish having vertical ends and curved sides (fig. 7). 
The method of making these must have been as follows. A 
slab of clay, rectangular in outline, and about a quarter of an inch 


Fic. 7. Plan and section of a dish 


Section A—B continued in broken outline to show 
probable form of complete dish; other broken 
lines indicate function of rim with dish 


thick was first made. ‘Two opposite margins of this were then 

bent upwards thus forming a shallow flattened semi-cylindrical 

trough. The énds of this were then closed with thick flat slabs 

of clay. Unfortunately none of the reconstructed dishes had 

remains of both ends so that the actual length of the dish is still 
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unknown. ‘The longest reconstructed fragment is 39 cm. long. 
If it may be assumed that these dishes were arranged trans- 
versely across the hearths and that the width of the hearth was 
adjusted to their requirements, then a maximum length of not 
more than two feet would be indicated. The other dimensions 
of the reconstructed fragments are as follows : 


A. B. +3 D. 
Width at the end Y6cm. 18-5cm. 165cm. 17:5 cm. 
Maximum width . 19cm. 22cm. — 17°5 cm. 
Length. . 39cm.  32:cm. I5-ocm. 19:5 cm. 
Depth . 65cm. 85 cm. 7-2 cm. 7°4 cm. 
Thickness . o8cm. o8cm. cm. 


The junction of the ends with the remainder of the dish forms 
a sharp angle outside, but is rounded off inside. The material 
along this line is therefore much thicker than in any other por- 
tion of the dish, and thus produced a zone of unequal shrinkage 
and therefore of weakness. That this was realized by the makers 
is evidenced by the fact that in another reconstruction this junc- 
tion is rounded off smoothly both inside and out so that the dish 
was of uniform thickness throughout. 

One curious feature about these dishes is the fact that their 
rims are usually broken, or have been mended by the addition 
of fresh clay. A reason for this is suggested later. The inner 
surface is frequently marked by numerous round patches where 
the surface has apparently scaled off, possibly in connexion with 
some process of evaporation for which the dishes were used. 

The Accessories. Under this heading will be described other 
pieces of baked clay which have a definite shape and were evi- 
dently connected with either the making or the using of the 
pottery. 

Accessory 1. ‘This includes certain flat slabs the function of 
which is unknown. They apparently varied in outline from 
elongated oval to roughly rectangular. Their usual thickness 
is about two and a half centimetres. None of them is complete, 
but some of the fragments are sufficiently large to enable an 
estimate of the original dimensions to be made. These ranged 
from 9cm. x 8 cm. to 21 cm. x 1g cm. One which was evidently 
almost circular must have had a diameter of about 25 cm. 

Accessory 2. In scientific as well as popular accounts of the 
Lincolnshire coast reference is made to the occurrence of ‘ hand 
bricks ’." This description has passed into common use among 
the natives of the area. The articles referred to were obviously 


* W. A. Nicholson, Arch. Fourn., viii, 1850, p. 69. 
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shaped by taking a handful of clay and squeezing it into a rude 
almost shapeless cylinder, usually slightly thinner at one end 
than at the other. Noattempt was made to round it off so that 


Fic. 8. Accessories from the Red Mounds (3) 


they are always marked by the impressions of several fingers, 
whilst occasionally even the finger print itself is extraordinarily 
well preserved. The ends of the cylinder were evidently pressed 
against some other object and so have a definite shape. 

The upper end (fig. 8, nos. 1a, 2 a, 6) may be flat or exhibit 
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varying degrees of concavity. In the latter case the surface fits 
the curvature of the sides of the dishes so closely as to leave no 
doubt that these articles were used as supports to hold up the 
dishes so that the heat of the fire in the hearth could pass round 
them." This interpretation of their use is borne out by the fact 
that on the other side of some of the dishes round or oval patches 
of unburnt surface occur. These mark the places where the 
supports or ‘dish stools’, as they may be called, were in contact 
with the surface and so shielded it from the action of the flames. 

The lower end of the dish stool is usually splayed out and its 
under surface flat. In such cases it evidently stood upon the 
floor of the hearth or upon the surface of one of the slabs 
described under accessory 1. In many cases, however, one 
margin of the base projected downwards in the form of a flange. 
Sometimes this flanged surface fits the margin of one of the 
slabs sufficiently well to suggest that this was the position in 
which it was used. Occasionally the surface of the base is 
concave (fig. 8, nos. 2 a, 2 b), with a curvature similar to that of 
the upper margin of the rim of the hearth. A stool placed in 
such a position would give lateral support to a dish. Ina few 
cases (fig. 8, no. 3) the flange projected downwards on three or 
even four margins. The enclosed surface is flat and may be 
eitherround orsquare in outline. In these cases the stool probably 
rested upon the upper end of some previously used support. In 
one specimen the old and the new stools are still united. 

One stool, depicted in fig. 8, no. 6, had a very exceptional 
form and was evidently carefully shaped. There appears to be 
no reason to suppose that it was used for any other purpose than 
that of a support. 

Dish stools exhibit a very wide range of form (fig. 8, nos. 4, 5), 
from those which are low and wide to those which are high and 
thin. Their dimensions vary in height from 2 cm. to 8 cm., 
and in width from 9 cm. to 4cm. Generally the diameter 
varies inversely as the height. 

Accessory 3. Under this are included a number of rectangular 
blocks with flat sides (fig. 9, no. 7) ; the dimensions of extreme 
examples are : 


A. B. 
Length . . 8-ocm. cm. 
Breadth . 40cm. 
Height . : 4°0cm. 


* C. Lukis appears to have been the first to suggest this use for ‘ hand bricks’. 
In his figure, in which he illustrates the way in which they are used, he has repre- 
sented them upside down. Arch. Fourz., vii, 1850, p. 176. 
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It is conceivable that these were used for beating out the clay 
into flat slabs preparatory to making dishes; or they may have 


Fic. 9. Accessories from the Red Mounds (3) 


been used as supports, upon the ends of which the short stools 
with hollow bases were placed. 
Accessory 4. This includes two fragments (fig. 9, nos. 8a, 8 b, 
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8 c) which are different parts of similar articles. The form of the 
complete article appears to have been that of a stout gently curved 
rod rectangular in section, broad at one end and tapering toward 
the other. Their estimated length was 12-;cm. ‘The dimen- 
sions at the two ends were 6 cm. by 3-5 cm. and 2 cm. by 
2°5 cm. respectively. The use of this is unknown. 

Accessory 5. This accessory (fig. 9, nos. ga, 9 b) is much smaller 
than a dish stool and is consequently not such a conspicuous 
feature on the sites. Nevertheless it is just as abundant, and 
was evidently very useful. Its form can best be described by 
giving an account of the way in which it seems to have been 
made. A lump of clay rather smaller than a golf ball was 
squeezed on one side between the thumb and finger and held 
with the other side uppermost. The upper portion was then 
flattened carefully by the fingers of the other hand until it was 
rectangular in outline and its ends pressed flat against two more 
or less upright surfaces probably the sides of twoadjoining dishes, 
or the side of one dish and the side of the hearth. The clay at 
the angle between the upper surface and this vertical end was 
then pressed outwards to form a flange which was bent down- 
wards over the rim of the dish. Ina number of the specimens 
a broken piece of a dish rim is still held between this flange 
and the vertical end of the article. It is easy to see that if 
several dishes were placed side by side some such accessory 
would be required for keeping them steady, and at the same 
time sufficiently far apart for the flames to pass between. The 
fact that the rims of the dishes are usually either missing or 
mended suggests that the dishes were used repeatedly, and that 
each time they were removed from the hearth in order to empty 
out their contents their rims were broken off. 

One specimen (fig. 9, no. 10) may be described as a special 
form of accessory 5. It is elongated (9 cm. long), with one end 
evidently shaped by pressure against a rounded support, whilst 
the other end was similarly moulded over the rim of a bowl. 

Accessory 6. This is like a very tall dish stool (fig. 9, nos. 11 a, 
11 b), and like some samples of that itis flat at its upper end. At its 
lower end, however, it is convex and marked by two deep parallel 
grooves 3. cm. apart. In these there are the broken edges of 
dish rims. This type of stool evidently stood upon the adjoining 
margins of two neighbouring dishes and provided support for 
a second tier of dishes. The length is 15 cm., and it should 
be noted that the distance between the grooves on the base 
corresponds to the length of accessory 5 which occupied a similar 
position. 
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Accessory 7. ‘The article included here is similar in form to, 
but smaller than, accessory 5. In this case the turned down 
flange and the vertical faces at the ends are missing whilst the 
flattened upper surface is smooth. It looks as though this 
article were held between the thumb and finger and its flat used 
for smoothing the surfaces of the pottery before it was baked. 

Accessory 8. Only one sample of this was found (fig. 9, nos. 124, 
12b). It differs from most other accessories in that it was not left 
in the rough state produced by mere finger pressure, but was 
carefully shaped and smoothed. It is in the form of a rod 8-2 cm. 
long, elliptical in section (2:5 cm. by 1-7 cm.). Its ends are 
wedge-shaped. No indication of its use has been discovered. 


The Industry of the Red Mounds 


The fact that these Red Mounds are made up of the debris 
of broken dishes and accessory articles, to the almost complete 
exclusion of other debris usually associated with human occupa- 
tion, shows that the sites were devoted to some industry which 
involved making numerous dishes and using them on the 
spot. 

=" Smith,’ after discussing the strong probability that 

the Red Hills of Essex were the sites of ancient saltworks, in- 
cludes the deposits which occur in Lincolnshire in the same 
category. ‘The additional details given above for these deposits 
tend to strengthen the case for this explanation. But though the 
Red Hills and the Red Mounds were evidently associated with 
the same industry, thereare marked indications that the technique 
of the industry differed in the two cases. 

The Mounds are much smaller than the Hills and were not 
occupied so continuously nor for so long. At one spot south 
of Ingoldmells Point two sites were seen to overlap one another. 
Between them was a layer of clay several inches thick. The 
presence of this shows that the lower site had been abandoned 
for a while, possibly because of flooding, and was then subse- 
quently reoccupied. The articles yielded by the Red Hills 
suggest that the technique there was the same as at certain 
places on the continent where a framework of baked clay bars 
was erected. Over this, after it had been heated, the brine was 
poured and the water evaporated. The salt was then apparently 
scraped off the bars. On the sites of the Red Mounds no traces 
of such bars are found, but the debris of broken dishes is so 
abundant as to create the very strong presumption that the brine 


* Reginald A. Smith, ‘ Essex Red Hills as Salt-works’, Proc. Soc. Ant., xxx, 36. 
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was poured into dishes and the water evaporated from these by 
artificial heat. 


_ Age of the Pottery Sites 


The massive concrete erection, known as Ingoldmells Point, 
which now protects the exit of the outfall drain is situated upon 
the site of asmall Roman station. The occupation earth extends 
beyond the foundations of the Point along the beach especially 
on the northern side. Usually it is hidden under a covering 
of sand which has become much more stable since the erection 
of a number of new wooden groynes. Occasionally, however, 
the sandy covering may be washed away by the sea, and the 
occupation soil become exposed to view for a while. From this 
soil many fragmentsof Roman pottery have beencollected. These 
were submitted to Dr. Felix Oswald who states that they range 
in date from the first to the third century. The station must 
therefore have existed long enough for there to have been some 
mixing of the Roman pottery with the debris of the native pottery 
sites described above had the workings been still in existence. 
No less than twelve sites of native workings have been examined 
within a distance of a mile and a half north and south of the 
Point. One of the sites is actually less than a stone’s throw 
from the Roman Station and like the other sites is four feet 
below the level of the base of this. Nevertheless careful searching 
of every one of these sites has failed to yield even one fragment 
of Roman Pottery. Evidently the workings had ceased before 
the Romans entered the area. 

A few yards north of Sea Bank Villa, in a hollow excavated 
in the surface of the boulder, clay fragments of a large bowl 
(fig. 4, no. 1) of quite different material and workmanship from 
that of the pottery described above were found. These fragments 
made up most of the rim and a substantial portion of the body 
of the bowl. Unfortunately no trace of the base was found so 
that the actual height is unknown. The fragments preserved 
show that the pot must have been more than 18 cm. high. The 
diameter of the rim is 28 cm. The material is black, spotted 
with white scraps of shells and pebbles. In the opinion of Mr. 
Reginald Smith the style of workmanship is that of the La Tene 
culture. Fragments of the same type of pottery have been 
found occasionally on the surface of the Red Mounds but never 
actually buried in the debris itself. This fact suggests that the 
culture represented by the Red Mounds ceased before, but 
only just before, the entry of the La Téne culture into the 


area. 
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The conclusions thus based upon stratigraphical evidence were 
confirmed when the pottery from the Red Moundswas submitted 
to Mr. Reginald Smith who gave it as his opinion that it dated 
from the Early Iron—Bronze Age. 

Deposits yielding ‘ hand-bricks’ closely resembling those of 
the Red Mounds have been found also in Romney Marsh and 
in the Channel Isles." In the latter case C. Lukis states that 
the deposit from which these articles were obtained passed under 
a hillock upon which stood a Cromlech and a stone circle. 


* C. Lukis, Arch. Fourn., vii, 1850, pp. 175, 176. 
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Prehistoric Timber Structures associated with a 
Briquetage Site in Lincolnshire 


By S. Hazztepine Warren, F.G.S. 


I visirep the briquetage sites of the Lincolnshire coast, de- 
scribed by Professor Swinnerton, on many occasions during 
the years 1906 to 1909. On one visit, which was in September 
1907, I chanced to see, in a hollow of the shifting sands, the 
remains of a group of timber structures on the northern side of 
Ingoldmells Point. There was a considerable number of what 
appeared to be wooden hut-circles, and I thought that it might 
be the prehistoric village connected with the briquetage in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately the tide prevented satisfactory examination 
or measurement, and the best that one could do was to secure 
some photographic records. When I returned the whole area 
was covered by a great sand-bank, and I never saw them again 
on any subsequent visit. On a more recent visit no trace of 
even the briquetage or Romano-British sites was visible. The 
sea is often kind in revealing unexpected relics of the past, but 
they appear and disappear, and the daily tides and shifting sands 
are an obstacle to spade work. 

It should be understood that throughout the marsh area there 
are numerous hummocks of boulder clay, which rise like small 
islands, through the soft marsh silts, nearly or quite to the 
present surface. These form comparatively firm and dry sites 
for occupation. Ingoldmells Point is a site of this character 
that was occupied during the Roman period. Twenty-five 
years ago the bed of an open drainage ditch of the Romano- 
British period could be seen on the south side of Ingoldmells 
Point. This had been used as a dump for the kitchen refuse of 
the adjoining house, as quantities of broken Romano-British 
pottery and bones of Bos /ongifrons, sheep, etc., had been thrown 
into it. 

The group of timber structures was situated on the north- 
eastern slopes of the Ingoldmells Point hummock of boulder 
clay at about half-tide level, that is to say, on the level of the 
briquetage sites and below that of the Roman occupation. 

As Professor Swinnerton has described, the briquetage sites 
are usually situated upon a former land surface represented by 
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1. Group of timber structures, Ingoldmells 


2. Oval structure, Ingoldmells 
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1. Elevated floor of hut-circle, Ingoldmells 


Mortised and pegged piles of hut-circle, Ingoldmells 
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a thin peat, now buried under a bed of soft marine silt (Scro- 
bicularia-clay), although I have seen one or more briquetage 
sites situated upon a hummock of boulder clay. The conclusion 
that I reached was that this thin peat at mid-tide level was not 
occupied during the Roman period: at least, no Romano- 
British pottery has ever been found upon it, in spite of the 
neighbouring Romano-British site at a slightly higher level. If 
this be right, then the timber structures must be pre-Roman, 
and of the same age as the briquetage industry with which 
they are so closely associated. 

The apparent hut-circles, which were mostly oval rather than 
circular in outline, and three to four yards in diameter, were 
formed by about a score of piles which were not inclined in- 
wards to meet at the apex, as in a conical hut; but were in- 
clined outwards all round. The floors within these circles were 
artificially raised with hard boulder clay considerably above the 
surrounding surface ; doubtless to secure comparative dryness 
in a damp situation liable to flooding. It may be that the main 
purpose of these piles was to retain the raised floors, and that 
the superstructure was separate: possibly the lateral pressure of 
the raised floors accounts for the outward inclination of the piles. 

As would be expected, most of the wood used in these 
structures was in the form of natural poles, but I noticed one 
or two pieces that one would be justified in calling planks, 
about a foot wide and an inch or two (but irregular) in thick- 
ness, made by cleaving the wood along the grain. I saw no 
evidence of iron nails, such as were in use in the Romano- 
British period; but it is worthy of note that they employed 
cleaving along the grain for the major preparation of their 
timber, and as will be seen in pl. xii, fig. 2, they were acquainted 
with mortising and dowelling. 

P|. xiu, fig. 1, gives a general viewof the group of timber struc- 
tures, which were naturally in ruins ; the lower right-hand part of 
the picture, in front of the timbering, is occupied by a mass of 
briquetage with hand-bricks, the rest of the ground is bare 
boulder clay, rising a little above the level of the bed of 
briquetage. It will be realized that this is the edge of the 
hummock of firm boulder clay, and that in the direction of the 
observer the boulder-clay surface is sinking under the bed of 
briquetage. 

Pl. xi, fig. 2, is a nearer view of one of the oval structures.” 
I roughly measured its shorter diameter as three paces, and 
its longer diameter four paces. This well shows the outward 
inclination of the piles. 
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P]. xu, fig. 1, shows another of the ‘hut-circles’ with the ele- 
vated floor of hard boulder clay more clearly preserved, but few 
of the piles remaining. 

Pl. xii, fig. 2, shows a detail of the structure of one of the 
circles, with the elevated floor on the left : this shows a mortise, 
and wooden dowel-pegs lower down. A six-inch rule was placed 
standing up at the mortise to give the scale. 

So far as time permitted I searched for any trace of domestic 
waste, and found nothing but the usual briquetage material. As 
may be seen from the pictures, a considerable part of the site 
was obscured by pools of water all the time I was there. 

It will be understood that my examination of this site was 
inadequate, but one must hope that if these remains are not 
already destroyed by the sea, some opportunity may yet pre- 
sent itself for a better examination. 


Further Solutré Implements from Suffolk 
By J. Rem Morr 


Recentiy, Mr. Roger Notcutt of Woodbridge showed me a 
beautiful flint implement (figs. 1, 1 a, and 1 4), and it is through 
his kindness that I am able to describe it. The specimen was 
found when spreading out a large mass of material carted to 
the seaplane station at Felixstowe for making a football ground, 
and this material was derived from the making of a new road in 
the eastern part of the town. ‘The flint blade contains in its 
interstices, on both faces, remains of an easily recognizable red- 
dish sandy loam, and this loam is present over a wide area 
beneath the thin surface humus in the district of Felixstowe 
where Looe Road is situated. I have visited the site of this 
highway, and have compared the loam there exposed with that 
attached to the implement. This comparison shows that the 
deposits are, so far as an examination with a high-power lens is 
concerned, identical. The flint blade has attached to its surfaces 
small patches of what appears to be manganese, and the sandy 
loam present at Looe Road contains similar small inclusions. 
There cannot therefore remain much doubt that the implement 
was derived from the sandy loam. This deposit represents, 
probably, the upper part of the Red Crag, relaid by wind action. 
The loam rests upon the latter bed, and the site of the find is 
on a low plateau bordering the North Sea and lying at a height. 
of about 50 ft. above O.D. 

The implement is pointed at both ends, is of remarkable 
thinness, and has been flaked with great skill. I have made a 
comparison of the flaking exhibited by the Felixstowe specimens 
with that of others of known Solutré age, and there can be no 
question that the same technique was employed in both cases: 
this, in my opinion, was by very skilful and controlled per- 
cussion. The blade shows on its flatter surface (fig. 14) a 
portion of the flake-scar produced when the original flake, from 
which the implement was made, was removed. Judging from 
this, it is perhaps advisable to refer the specimen to early 
Solutré times, though I believe some might assign blades of 
this type to the preceding late Aurignac phase. I have already 
recorded" the discovery of a proto-Solutré implement from the 


* The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia, p. 111. 
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surface at Nacton, about 6 miles north of Felixstowe, and it 
appears, as would be expected, that on the high ground the 
Solutré level is very near, and may be actually at, the surface. 
It is only in the bottoms of the East Anglian river-valleys* that 
evidence is forthcoming that considerable deposition has taken 
place since Solutré times ; as there the implements of this epoch 
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Fics. 1, 14,14. Solutré blade from loamy sand, 
Looe Road, Felixstowe (2) 


are buried beneath many feet of flood-plain gravel and alluvium. 
The Felixstowe blade has, through the kindness of Mr. Notcutt, 
been placed on loan in the Ipswich Museum where, with others 
of similar type, it can be examined. In type, it is an early 
Solutré blade ; material, flint ; colour, grey with blackish areas ; 
condition, unabraded, slight glaze, with patches of (?) man- 
ganese attached to surfaces, and sandy loam in interstices ; 
greatest length, 5 in. ; greatest width, 14% in. ; greatest thickness, 
fs in. ; approximate weight, 1 oz. | 


In July, 1931, I conducted a digging on the south side of the 
* Op. cit., p. 115. 
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valley in which lies the brickfield of Messrs. Bolton & Co., Ltd., 
Ipswich ; and éxposed the following strata (fig. 2) : 


1. Surface humus to 6 in. 
2. Dark-coloured peaty sand with a floor of uncertain age at 


base, to 1 ft. 


1. Surface humus to 6 in. 


2. Dark peaty sand with 
floor at base to 1 ft. 


3. Mottled whitish sand 
to 1 ft. passing into 


4. Pure white sandtorft. - A 
ments. 
5. Yellowish Crag sand -) 5 
stratified to ro ft. ee 


4 


wee 


Fic. 2. Section (not to scale) 
of deposits in Bolton & Co.’s 
brickfield, Ipswich 


3. Whitish sand mottled red to 1 ft., passing into 

4. Pure white sand, unstratified, to 1 ft. 

5. Yellowish Crag sand, stratified, to ro ft. 

In the pure white sand of layer 4 a small series of blades was 
recovered, and the form of some suggests a Solutré date. The 
origin and mode of deposition of the white sand in which the 
implements were found were by no means easy to ascertain. But 
it is probable that, as with the sandy loam at Felixstowe, the 
white sand was taken by the wind from some exposure of 
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glacial sand, and deposited over the flanks and bottom of the 
valley at Ipswich. It will be noticed (fig. 2) that while beds 
nos. 1 and 2 conform to the present slope of the valley side, 
this is less marked in bed no. 3, and still less so in bed no. 4. 
This unconformity, though slight, certainly lends support to the 
view that bed no. 4 is of some antiquity, and I see no reason, 
on geological grounds, why this deposit should not be of Upper 


Fic. 3. Rough shoul- Fics. 4 and Flake 

dered point of ? Solutré with shoulder and steep 

age from Bolton & edge-flaking from Bol- 

Co.’s_ brickfield, Ips- ton & Co.’s brickfield, 
wich (3) Ipswich (2) 


Palaeolithic age. The level at which the white sand occurs is 
about 60 ft. above O.D., and thus is very similar to that at which 
the sandy loam occurs at Felixstowe. 

As will be seen, one of the specimens found in the white 
sand is a rough shouldered point, and this type of implement is 
restricted to the later phase of the Solutré culture. The point 
here figured (fig. 3) is by no means a well-made example, and 
may be of Upper Aurignac age. This interpretation may 
apply to the specimen illustrated in figs. 4 and 4 a, and to others 
of similar forms found with it. In any case the white sand 
contains implements of Upper Palaeolithic types, and these may 
well be of the Solutré period. It is hoped that further diggings 
at the site in the Ipswich valley will provide definite evidence 
as to the cultural epoch represented. The specimen is a flake 
showing a ‘shoulder’ on one side (fig. 4) and with very steep 
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edge-flaking on the other (fig. 4.4), but the exact use to which 
it was put is problematical. 

Details of the Ipswich specimens are: 

Fig. 3. Type rough-shouldered point; material, flint; colour, 
café au lait; condition, unabraded; greatest length, 2% in.; 
greatest width, #3 in. ; greatest thickness, 4 in.; approximate 
weight } oz. 

Figs.4 and 4a. Type-flake with ‘shoulder’ and steep edge- 
flaking ; material, flint; colour, blackish-grey ; condition, una- 
braded; greatest length, 37 in.; greatest width, }2in.; greatest 
thickness, # in.; approximate weight, } oz. 
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Roman Blast Furnace in Lincolnshire 


By Ian C. Hannan, F.S.A. 


CtosE to the hamlet of Woolsthorpe (the birthplace of Sir 
Isaac Newton), in the parish of Colsterworth, Lincolnshire, 
on Thursday, 21st January 1932, the miners quarrying ore 
for the Frodingham Iron & Steel Co. unearthed a remarkably 
perfect furnace or bloomery of the Roman period.’ In shape 
it was box-like, roughly but carefully hand-moulded of grey 
indurated clay of the local Upper Lias formation ; a fragment of 
an ammonite fossil was found inacrack. The length was nearly 
3 ft., the upper or north-west end was about 22 in., and the lower 
or south-east end about 241n.in width. The top was practically 
level and flat, but the bottom dipped, slightly from the north- 
west end for about 21 in., then very sharply, so that the depth 
increased from 15 in. at the north-west end to 21 in. at the other. 
The sides were irregular, about 6 in. thick at most, and in the 
middle of each was a tuyére hole, some 6 in. in diameter, sharply 
splayed externally. The ends were open; the north-west one 
was evidently the charging, and the other the tipping end. The 
actual bottom was only about half an inch thick of the same clay, 
but below this were 3 or 4 in. of a different bluish clay and under 
it some apparently partly burned oolitic limestone brought from 
near by. The natural soil is the ironstone whose quarrying led 
to the discovery of the furnace (pl. xu1v, fig. 1). 

The top, which was 1 ft. gin. below the present level of the 
soil, was rudely arched beneath, but the central portion was 
barely 2in. thick. It was roughly rounded at the ends and 
pierced by circular and oblong holes, five on (or just off) the 
axis and four on either side, but they were not quite symmetrically 
disposed. The larger and longer openings, particularly the 
tuyere holes, had been moulded by hand, and finger-marks were 
very obvious ; the little round holes were evidently made with 
a stick, pushed through the still damp clay and worked round 
to squeeze the clay above the hole, forming a little rim. Some 
of the holes were so near the edge that the side walls had to be 
specially moulded to get them to open to the interior. This was 
very rudely done. 


* The exact location is no. 2 mine, field no. O.S. 335; measure 96 ft. along 
south post and rail fence from south-east corner, thence offset square 34 ft. 
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The bottom of the furnace and the lower portions of the walls, 
but only about 1 in. high, were very thoroughly baked into some- 
thing closely resembling brick (though very brittle), but the rest 
had clearly been reconstructed since being seriously fired. It bore 


39023 


Fic. 1. Plan of furnace, showing circular pit with walls 
of clay and (dotted) baked earth 


traces of having been exposed to only a certain measure of heat, 
not sufficient completely to harden the clay, a fact which makes 
the good preservation all the more remarkable (fig. 1). 

The furnace had been sunk in a shallow pit which seems to 
have left its top about level with the Roman surface of the ground. 
The diameter of the pit was about the same as the length of the 
furnace so that at the two sides there were segmental depressions, 
only just sufficient to allow the bellows to be connected with 
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the tuyére holes. Their sides were built up with clay similar 
to that of the furnace about 13 in. thick, and these thin walls 
with the earth for some 6 or gin. behind them were very 
thoroughly baked, giving evidence of intense heat, to which it 
was very obvious that the furnace itself since its last reconstruc- 
tion had not been exposed. At the south-east end the furnace 
touched the pit walls, but was quite distinct from them. At the 
other end there was a very narrow interval. At the ends space 
for working had been dug out; on the south-east the southern 
face of the excavation was built up with ironstone, and the 
northern with limestone. The north-west space had disappeared 
over the cliff formed by the working of the mine before the 
furnace was noticed. 

Close by the furnace, and obviously used in connexion with it, 
were bars of baked clay about 3 by 24 in. in section, all broken, 
the fragments 4 to 8in. long. They were pierced by holes 
through their thinner sides, about ? in. in diameter, 3 in. from 
the ends, 4in. apart, but very roughly made. There was one 
a little larger in section, some 4 by 34in., which had no hole, 
and the ends were turned up as though it had been used for 
hammering. Some of these fragments were discovered on top 
of the furnace; one short piece covered the small oblong hole 
through the north-west end of the top. The clay of which these 
bars were made had been very thoroughly puddled, which was 
not the case with that of the actual bloomery or furnace. 

All the other holes were covered with pieces of broken pottery, 
early rather than late in character, of quite usual forms, slate 
blue in colour—like dampers upon the vents of a kitchen range. 
One piece was the round base of a small urn.* In addition to 
the pottery, baked by the heat of the furnace into very much 
the same consistency and of exactly the same colour, were pieces 
of shapeless clay with deep thumb- and finger-marks which had 
been used for a similar purpose; perhaps they had been employed 
to stop up the open ends, but this was not clear. Other pieces 
of baked clay showed the nail-marks of the workmen’s boots 
(pl. fig. 2). 

The furnace when found was nearly empty and it seems extra- 
ordinary that it had not brokenin. At the south-east end were 
abundant pieces of charcoal, much wood-ash, and partly reduced 
fragments of ironstone with apparent slag runnings on their 
surfaces. The ironstone was of excellent quality, in the opinion 
of Mr. Charles Bailey, the engineer, equal to the best found at 
Colsterworth, probably from what is now no. 1 mine. One small 
piece of almost pure iron, about 1}in. square and some # in. 
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Fig. 2. Pieces of baked clay, showing finger-marks and prints of boot-nails 
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Fig. 2. Furnace from south 
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thick, also came to light. Later on, within a couple of yards 
from the furnace, was found among rubbish a small portion of 
iron cut off on an anvil and curled in the process. Very effective 
hammering had reduced it to something very near the consistency 
of the best modern wrought iron. The cutting off of a corner 
witha hack-saw proved it tohave great hardness and left a shining 
surface with much of the appearance of steel (see Appendix). 

The furnace when first excavated, though practically entire, 
was badly cracked, as the photographs clearly show. Despite 
nightly covering during the few days that it was exposed, the 
whole fabric was disintegrated by frost (pl.xxv, figs.1and2). It 
was found impossible to convey to the museum at Grantham any- 
thing more than broken fragments, though parts of the top with 
their holes are preserved and give a fair idea of the whole. They 
have been solidified by pouring in liquid plaster of Paris. 

No iron furnace very like it seems to be known. It bore a 
certain resemblance to the glass works discovered by Prof. Atkin- 
son at Caistor St. Edmunds in 1929 and seen by the present 
writer. Something of the same kind apparently existed at 
Margidunum where were found ‘a series of rectangular pits 
(just behind the southern rampart) in which iron was smelted 
in the same primitive manner as in Africa at the present day, 
and lumps of iron slag containing as much as 40 per cent. of 
iron still occur i# situ on the clay floors of these pits, which are 
baked red by heat’.* The method of reducing the ore was clearly 
radically different from that employed in Sussex” or the Forest 
of Dean. In so restricted a space as the furnace provided it is 
very clear that a far smaller quantity could be dealt with than 
in the mass production of Sussex. On the other hand it seems 
certain that a far greater concentration of heat would be possible. 
Mr. Henry Preston, who besides being an antiquary isa practical 
engineer employed by the Grantham Waterworks, is inclined to 
think that besides the bellows used at the obvious tuyére holes 
on either side, a third was possibly employed at the service end, 
clay filling the open space round its nozzle. The metal was not 
reduced toa sufficiently molten state to make casting possible— 


* Report on Margidunum Excavations, by Felix Oswald, published by Notting- 
ham Art Museum, p. 28. Dr. Oswald tells me, however, that nothing very like 
the Colsterworth furnace can have existed at Margidunum, where the pits were 
ona larger scale. Thomas May (Warrington’s Roman Remains, ‘ Guardian’ Office, 
1904, p. 18) speaks of ‘ sow kiln floors, calcining ovens, smelting and crucible or 
refining furnaces’ at Warrington, but from his description and illustrations they 
were quite different from the bloomery at Colsterworth. 

* A brief description of the workings at Ridge Hill, near East Grinstead, will 
be found in Sussex Archaeological Collections, \xix, p. 183, by E. Straker. 
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this, in fact, was not accomplished till the fifteenth century—but 
from the fragment already described it seems that a forge was 
employed close by to deal with the iron as it came. 

Nothing closely datable was found, but the general character 
of the coarse pottery is Ist or 2nd century. Not long ago a 
coin of Hadrian was found in the same mining area, but not in 
relation to the furnace. Colsterworth is not otherwise known as 
a Roman site. At first it seemed that the furnace was abandoned 
and allowed to be gradually covered up by the accumulation of 
the soil, but Mr. Preston is inclined to think it was possibly 
buried for a winter in loose earth and never again opened out. 
Almost all the iron was removed, but abundant slag, still retaining 
about as much of the metal as that at Margidunum, lay about 
among charcoal, as well as a certain amount of the oolitic lime- 
stone, possibly used as a flux,’ though this may have been un- 
necessary. 

The person who made the furnace had very large fingers and 
heavy knuckles. It is just conceivable that it was an experiment 
and not entirely successful. Part of the roof seems to have fallen 
in before it was finished, and a great mass of new clay, displaying 
finger-marks, was plastered over the spot. 

At Saltersford,? some four miles away and nearer Grantham, 
has been found an interesting collection of iron tools of the 
Roman period. This includes many nails, one very large, with 
the usual mushroom heads, a mason’s chisel, knives, sickle, 
hammer with pick opposite the striking side, keys, (?) curling 
irons, trowel, hinge-pin, and a ladle apparently used in connexion 
with work in bronze, all as usual rather modern-looking in type. 
There were other implements of doubtful use, and in fact the 
numberand importance of the objects made of iron impressed the 
excavators long before the Colsterworth furnace had been found. 

The fragments of the furnace (with an excellent model made 
by Mr. Preston with measurements halved) and the other finds 


* It has been confidently denied that in smelting iron the Romans used a flux, 
but Dr. Oswald tells me he found fair evidence to the contrary at Margidunum. 

* This site, that of a small ford town where a side road branched off from the 
Ermine street to cross the Witham just south of Grantham, in the parish of Little 
Ponton, was excavated when a pumping station for the Grantham waterworks 
was made on part of the area. The results were reported in a lecture delivered 
in Grantham by Mr. Preston on 18th Nov. 1915. It is printed, but copies are 
rare, and the place is ignored by the Ordnance Survey map of Roman Britain. 
A capital moulded in the local oolite, and the footings of massive walls, show that 
the buildings were of some importance. Coins were found ranging from Vespasian 
to Honorius. The main line of the L.N.E.R. between London and York skirts 
the site. 
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are being preserved in the Grantham museum with the extremely 
interesting collection from Saltersford, and some other Roman 
remains from the district, notably a sculpture of the Deae matres, 
with other works from Ancaster. 

I desire to express great obligation for valued help to Mr. 
Preston and Mr. Bailey, also to Miss Taylor of the Ashmolean 
for very useful references. 


APPENDIX 


EXAMINATION OF A FRAGMENT OF RoMAN [RON RECOVERED 
FROM THE COLSTERWORTH FURNACE 


By A. E. Muscrave 


A small piece about $ in. by } in. was cut from the specimen and the 
longitudinal cut face polished in a manner suitable for examination under 
the microscope. 

The first observation made was that the surface corrosion and pitting 
seemed to be very little for a piece of iron which had been buried in the 
ground for 1800 years. This, however, may be well accounted for by the 
fact that the specimen was found embedded in the accumulation of wood- 
ash and charcoal near the withdrawal end of the furnace. The presence 
of the alkaline wood-ash and charcoal would tend to prevent excessive 
corrosion of the metal. It is interesting to note that Schliemann observed 
the same phenomenon during his excavations at Mycenae, which was laid 
in ruins by the Argives in 5618B.c. He says that he found a dagger of steel 
4 in. long, and regarded it as by far the most interesting of all his dis- 
coveries. The blade was in a perfect state of preservation, which Schliemann 
attributes to the antiseptic power of the red wood-ashes mixed with charcoal 
in which he found it embedded. It was 28 ft. below the surface. 

The good condition and absence of very deep corrosion in our Colster- 
worth specimen is therefore easily explained. 

Examination in the unetched condition showed one or two large 
irregular and apparently distorted inclusions of slag, with a number of 
small inclusions of a similar nature sparsely distributed throughout the 
mass. 

After this preliminary examination the specimen was etched in 5 per 
cent. picric acid in alcohol to develop the remaining structure of the 
metal. ‘This revealed the crystal boundaries of the ferrite matrix, and also 
showed isolated banded zones of pearlite, the carbon percentage of these 
zones varying from 0-2 to 0-5 per cent. In the zones of higher carbon 
there was the faintest suggestion of spherodizing. The general appearance 
of the specimen under the microscope gave the impression that the piece 
had been formed by the direct reduction from the ore, and was composed 
of a number of small pieces welded together whilst working in the hearth. 
The higher carbon percentage shows that some portions of the piece were 
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reduced from the ore at a higher temperature than others, resulting in a 
greater carbon absorption, or some of the pieces may have lain for some 
considerable time in contact with red-hot charcoal and become carburized. 
When the several pieces were worked together in the plastic condition 
small globules or pieces of semi-molten cinder or slag would become 
entrapped in the mass and undergo distortion in the subsequent hammering 
that was given to the piece of iron. Thestructure is just what one would 
expect from a piece of primitive iron made by a direct reduction process. 


Seven Charters of Henry II at Lincoln Cathedral 
By V. H. Gasrairu 


Tue question discussed in this paper arose in the course of a 
review of the first volume of the Registrum Antiquissimum,* a work 
which has given a fresh impetus to medieval studies. For the 
first time in England the attempt is being made to print in full 
the whole archives of a medieval cathedral. The greater part 
of volume i is taken up with the fine collection of royal charters 
to the year 1189, the texts of the originals (where they survive) 
being in each case collated with those in the cartulary. Most 
if not all of the original charters were printed more than twenty 
years ago by the Rev. H. E. Salter,’ who pointed out that seven 
of those granted by Henry II between 1155 and 1165 must all 
have been written by the same scribe. These seven charters? are 
not interconnected (save perhaps two of them): they grant, or 
confirm the grant of, various rights and of separate properties ; 
they were issued at different times and from places as far apart 
as Windsorand Rouen. Nothing iscommon to them all but the 


script in which they are written. 
That the whole seven, in spite of marked variations, are the 
work of a ope op scribe is an inference both from the general 


appearance of the writing (perhaps the safest guide) and from 
certain special characteristics common to them all. Of these 
the most obvious are—the form of the S of Sciatis, the trick of 
turning back the stroke of the d across the long stroke of the s 
in eiusdem (or the d through the f in fidelibus), the form of the 
QO in Quare, and the spacing out of the letters of the place-date 
in the last line. All these, it may be noted, are calligraphic 
tricks which, coming into fashion in the chancery writing of the 
latest years of Henry II, were socommon as to be almost normal 
under his sons. A close examination shows marked variations 
in the quality of. the writing, and in the letter forms of several 


* Registrum Antiquissimum, vol. i, ed. C. W. Foster, 1931 (Lincoln Record 
Society). I owe a debt of gratitude to Canon Foster for his kindness and help in 
examining these documents. 

* EB.H.R., xxiv, 303 (1909). 

3 Nos. 1-7 of the facsimiles (pls. xtvi-xiu1x). ‘The photographs are very much 
reduced. The script of all the originals is about the same size, that is, very 
slightly larger than that of no. 10 as reproduced. ‘The original of no. g is so 
large that it has only been possible to reproduce a section of the text. 
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of the charters. In particular, it will be seen that nos. 1, 2, 4 
and 5 employ long forms of s and f which extend below the line, 
while in the other three these letters stand, as it were, on the 
line. In quality the writing ranges from the fine bold script 
of no. 1 to the uncertain clumsiness of no. 4. The unlikeness 
of the writing of these charters to that of any scribe known to 
me first caught my eye; then gradually the differences among 
them raised the question whether such large variations were 
likely to occur in the script of a busy chancery clerk. The pen- 
manship of no. 2, for example, lacks the touch of rapidity, so 
characteristic of the chancery, while the careful hand of no. 7, 
with its frequent use of the ampersand, is reminiscent of the 
monastic or cathedral scriptorium. The seals which might have 
proved them genuine have in every case been cut off or torn 
away and have disappeared. 

The authenticity of these seven charters, which is thus in 
question, can be best discussed from the standpoint of Delisle’s 
researches upon the chancery of Henry II. Almost all we know 
is derived from his Recueil," which proved conclusively that 
Henry II’s chancery was far more highly organized than had 
hitherto been supposed. 

‘Ce qui frappe a la lecture des actes de Henri II, c’est une 
rigoureuse fidélité 4 suivre un formulaire officiel, un emploi 
constant des mots propres, une régularité absolue dans la 
disposition des différents éléments de la piéce, une extreme 
concision, un abandon complet de tout ornement oiseux, une 
incomparable netteté dans les instructions et les ordres donnés.’” 

This result was attained by a highly trained staff of clerks, 
who wrote a well-marked script, and in their drafting, as Delisle 
says, stuck closely to fixed formulae. A certain margin has to 
be left for exceptions and for human error, while further anoma- 
lies arose from the itinerant nature of the chancery. Often the 
king in his ceaseless wanderings was temporarily separated from 
his secretaries, and had to rely on private scribes furnished for 
the occasion by the beneficiaries. Delisle was thus able to treat 
Henry’s acts under three broad heads: those written and sealed 
in the chancery (the great majority) ; those written outside the 
chancery but sealed with the great seal (a relatively small class); 


* L. Delisle, Recuei/ des actes de Henri II, Introduction, tg0g (Chartes et 
Diplémes Series). There is alsoan Atlas of Facsimiles. The subsequent volumes 
containing the texts of the charters were published posthumously. Delisle’s col- 
lection concerned only the French provinces and French affairs: the English acts 
have still to be brought together. 

* Op. cit., p. 151. 
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and a third section of false or highly suspect documents. Towhich 
category do these seven documents belong ? 

Mr. Salter, when printing them, suggested the second—that 
the charters were written by the bishop of Lincoln’s scribe in the 
king’s presence and sealed by the chancery officials. For this 
view there was no positive evidence; and in the light of Delisle’s 
results (published since Mr. Salter’s article) it seemed unlikely 
that in dealing with a single cathedral, on seven different occa- 
sions within ten years, the king should have found himself with- 
out the services of his own clerks. To reacha definite solution 
I analysed the subject-matter and the formulae of all seven 
charters. The result was then to convince me that they belonged 
tothe third category orat least that they were highly suspect. The 
evidence may be summarized as follows : 


No. 1 (1157-63) * is a confirmation by Henry II in favour of 
Eynsham Abbey of an earlier charter of Henry I. No copy of 
Henry I’s charter exists at Lincoln. On the other hand the 
Eynsham cartulary (compiled in 1196 or just after) contains a 
copy of Henry I’s charter,” but no copy of the confirmation by 
Henry II, to which, in fact, there is no reference throughout the 
middle ages in Eynsham records. The disappearance or the 
non-appearance of so important a charter is astonishing ; but a 
clue to the motives at work is found by collating the text of 
Henry I’s charter with the confirmation. The two texts, at first 
sight substantially identical, differ in this—that Yarnton (co. 
Oxford), which is one of the properties granted to Eynsham in 
Henry I’s charter, is not mentioned in Henry II’s confirmation. 
It can hardly be a coincidence that during the time of Abbot 
Robert of Eynsham (1197—?1206) a long lawsuit about the 
possession of Yarnton was begun. Eynsham ‘asserted that 
the property had been wrongly seized by King Henry II when 
the lands of the bishop of Lincoln were taken into his hands, 
no doubt on the death of Robert de Chesney in 1166’.3 The 
tenants or feoffees of Yarnton were the defendants in this suit; 
and the fact emerges that Bernard of St. Valery, the then feoffee, 
had offered homage to Abbot Robert’s predecessor, and his offer 
being refused had done homage instead to the bishop of Lincoln. 
The bishop therefore was indirectly interested in the case, and 
his sympathies must have been on Bernard’s side. _Is it possible 
that Henry I’s charter was produced by the abbot of Eynsham 


* Registrum Antiquissimum, no. 135. 

> Eynsham Cartulary, ed. H. E. Salter, vol. i, p. 36 (Oxford Historical Society). 

3 Op. cit., pp. xviii and 61. The case was apparently begun in the bishop’s 
court and later transferred to that of the king. 
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to prove his right to Yarnton, and the charter of Henry II 
(omitting Yarnton) fabricated as evidence by the other side? 
Or are we to suppose that Eynsham suppressed a genuine con- 
firmation of Henry I] and interpolated the words ‘et derdintonam’ 
into Henry I’s charter? 

The choice between these two hypotheses, in itself a difficult 
one, seemed to be settled by the presence in Henry II’s con- 
firmation of the doubt.ul and almost unique formula, guam vidi 
oculis meis. In Henry II’s charters of confirmation the words 
sicut carta... regis testatur, without further addition, are almost 
invariable.’ This form indeed lasted until the year 1227 when 
it was superseded by the charter of inspeximus et confirmamus, by 
which the Crown repeated word for word in the new charter ’ 
the text of the charter it confirmed. The quam vidi clause is 
therefore either spurious or a remarkable anticipation of the 
later inspeximus charter ; and as the few other instances I could 
find of it are themselves either plainly false or highly doubtful, 
the probability of its being false here also was increased. 

No. 2 (probably 1162).4 The description of the bishop as 
‘Robertus de Kaisnezo’ is unusual. In other charters of Henry II 
he is called, according to the normal practice, simply Robert. 
But while a contemporary scribe would write ‘ Robertus ’, a man 
writing about 1200 might be expected to distinguish between 
two earlier bishops who were both called Robert. 

No. 3 (1155-8).5 The editor of the Registrum Antiquissimum 
adds this note: ‘In view of the general accuracy of the Registrum 


* Recueil, Introduction, p. 153. 

* Rotuli Chartarum, ed. 'T. D. Hardy, p.v. 

3 They are as follows: (1) A charter to the abbot of Fécamp (1155-8) 
contains the clause ‘et quia diligenter inspexi cartam Ricardi ducis . . . iterum 
precipio . . .” (Delisle, 4¢/as, pl. v (7)). It is impossible to make head or tail of 
this charter, since it exists in two entirely different recensions (except for the 
date and the witnesses), contains the formula dei gratia (which was adopted only 
after 1172), and is written in a hand usual only at the end of Henry’s reign. 
The story referred to below (p. 277, n. 2) from the chronicle of Battle Abbey 
strongly supports the idea of a date after 1180 for the document. (2) Acharter 
of 1176-81 printed in the Calendar of the Charter Rolls, iii, p. 472, which twice 
refers to a ‘carta... quam ego coram baronibus meis vidi et inspexi’. It has 
several other peculiar features, about which it is hard to give a judgement as the 
original has not survived. (3) No. 7 below. (4) Three charters which purport 
actually to give a vidimus or inspeximus of early charters. They are discussed by 
Delisle, Introduction, pp. 182—4, who decides that two are spurious and the third 
doubtful. For the evidential implications of the two formulae see Delisle, Intro- 
duction, pp. 155 and 184. 

4 Registrum Antiquissimum, no. 136. 

5 Ibid., no. 137. The note quoted is on p. 87. 
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Antiquissimum the differences of reading * here are remarkable. 
The fact that A (i.e. the Registrum Antiquissimum) is almost always 
supported by C and R (two other Lincoln cartularies) suggests 
that they all have their source in another version of the charter.’ 
If there were two different ‘originals’, one or the other was 
spurious, and presumably the genuine one was copied into the 
cartularies. 

No. 4 (1155-62).* This charter is apparently a confirmation 
of an earlier grant by Henry II (1154-5) of a fair at Banbury 
but it should be noted, (a) that it makes no reference to the earlier 
charter it confirms, and (4) that it substitutes for mercatum of the 
first charter the word forum. Could forum be confused with feria 
or nundinae ? 

No. 5 (1155-8) * must be taken in conjunction with no. 6, 
(1155-8).5 No. 5 is a grant of the church of Brampton (co. 
Huntingdon): no. 6 the grant of the churches of Langford (co. 
Oxford) and Brampton. A very real difficulty is raised by no. 6. 
There is at Lincoln an original charter (the work of some other 
scribe) by which Henry II grants to Lincoln the church of Lang- 
ford.® With this charter no. 6 is identical, even to the names 
of the witnesses, except for the addition of the words ‘ et eccle- 
siam de Brantona in Huntend’ sira cum omnibus pertinentiis 
eius’. It is difficult to account for the making of two charters, 
written by different scribes on the same occasion, in the same 
words and with the same witnesses, the first granting a single 
church and the second this church and another. If we suppose 
that only the Langford charter is genuine, nos. 5 and 6 can be 
explained as two different attempts to provide evidence for the 
claims of Lincoln to Brampton church. 

No. 7 (1162—5).7. The confirmation clause reads ‘sicut carta 
Willelmi regis Angli¢ antecessoris mei guam vidi testatur’. It 
thus provides a variation of the formula ‘ quam vidi oculis meis’ 
discussed above (no.1). 

At this stage in the inquiry (here set down so far as possible 
as the evidence then struck me) it seemed impossible to reconcile 
these documents with the doctrine of a highly organized chancery 
precise in its operations and in its formulae. Almost all these 
charters were open to objection, and they appeared to belong to 


* i.e. between the version in the cartularies and that of the original charter 
(here reproduced). 
1 ? Registrum Antiquissimum, no. 138. 3 [bid., no. 145. 

4 Ibid., no. 140. 5 Ibid., no. 179. 

® Jbid., no. 139 (1155-8). A facsimile is given in the Registrum. 

7 Ibid., no. 186. 
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the third category of spurious or highly suspect pieces. If we 
suppose them ingenious fabrications of c. 1200, the question could 
only be settled by finding a genuine charter the script of which 
might have formed the model from which all had been copied. 
Three such originals came to light, but their evidence, as will 
appear, was very different from what I had expected. 


After Thomas Becket’s promotion to the see of Canterbury 
the duties, if not the title, of chancellor fell to Geoffrey Ridel. 
Among his collaborators or assistants mentioned in the Recuei/* 
was a certain Master Stephen of Fougéres. He was a well-known 
man of letters of the time and one of the king’s chaplains who 
became precentor of Mortain and in 1168 bishop of Rennes. 
His connexion with the chancery is proved by a most unusual 
clause found in seven* important charters of the years 1156- 
67. After the list of witnesses and before the place-date are 
the words ‘per manum Stephani capellani’ or some analogous 
formula. One of these variants reads ‘ per manum Stephani de 
Fulgeris scriptoris’, another ‘per manum magistri Stephani 
capellani’. The phrase is most simply explained as a mere 
variant of the ‘ Data per manum . .. cancellarii’ (or ‘ vice-cancel- 
larii’) of the contemporary French and papal chanceries, or 
of the English chancery after 1189. But in three cases the 
chancellor himself was a witness, and was thus apparently the 
official responsible for the issue of the charter. Delisle’s view 
was that Master Stephen drafted these charters, that he was the 
rédacteur,’ and this seems a more likely explanation. The scribes 
and the chaplains of the king were men of importance, and there 
are cases in which they witness charters immediately after the 
chancellor and before the attesting bishops. The only question 
is whether these high officials wrote (or engrossed) as well as 
drafted charters. Modern analogies would suggest that the 
writing was done by men of lower rank, but on the other hand 
the two surviving originals of these per manum charters (nos. 84 


* P. 96 of the Introduction, where the facts are summarized. 

* To the five given by Delisle can now be added two more from the Calendar 
of the Charter Rolls, both noted per manum Stephani Capellani (Cal. Ch. Rolls, 
i, 51 and iii, 276). 

3 Delisle is very cautious, and I am not altogether sure what he means. In 
the Atlas he speaks of one of these charters (pl. x1) as ‘ expediée par la main 
d’Etienne de Fougéres ’. 

4 Duchy of Lancaster Royal Charters, no. 27 (Public Record Office). A charter 
to Furness Abbey, dated by Eyton (Household and Itinerary of Henry II, p. 30) 
September 1157. 
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and 9") are in the same handwriting.” The question can hardly 
be settled, but it is at least possible that the script of nos. 8 and 
g is that of Master Stephen. However that may be, it is clear 
that by the year 1166 Master Stephen, the scribe, had risen to 
the position of chancellor’s deputy or vice-chancellor, as Eyton 
callshim. For to the copies of two charters entered in the Mont 
St. Michel cartulary, the scribe has added the note—‘ Data per 
manum magistri Stephani’ followed by the date of the month, 
the regnal year, and the year of the Incarnation.+ In these cases 
Master Stephen was acting not as scribe but as chancellor, and 
it is interesting to note that the handwriting of one of them, the 
original of which has survived,5 is not that of nos. 8 and g but 
of another, well-known if anonymous, chancery scribe. 

The connexion of nos. 8 and g with the Lincoln charters will . 
have already become apparent. Either they were written by 
the same scribe or by some one imitating his hand. But a com- 
parison of no. 1 (the Eynsham charter) with no. 9 will show 
that if no. 9 has been imitated, it has been imitated to perfec- 
tion.© ‘To this we must add the extraordinary coincidence that 
the one employs the long forms of f and s, used in nos. 1, 2, 4, 
5, the other the short forms, characteristic of nos. 3, 6, and 7. 
In the face of this unexpected palaeographical evidence, I think 
it is impossible to maintain that the script of nos. 8 and 9, or 


* Charter to the abbey of Foucarmont (1156-61). See Recuei/,i, 306: Atlas, 
pl. x1 (124). 

* In this case the formula would be equivalent to the ‘ scriptum per manum’ 
clause in the Papal Chancery which, beginning under Hadrian I, only died out 
in the time of Calixtus II (1119-24). Miss Phyllis Auty has shown me a 
private charter (Douce Charters (Bodleian), no. 5, before 1150) which is attested 
thus: ‘’Teste domino Samsone de Albin™per cuius manum hec eadem compositio 
facta est’, followed by the names of various other witnesses. 

3 A private charter (1158-64) by which William Derlie, chamberlain, and his 
wife give to Robert de Jovigneio certain lands in consideration of a large money 
payment from Henry II is witnessed by a number of important members of 
Henry II’s court and noted—exactly like the seven charters mentioned above— 
‘per manum Stephani capellani[apud Pedestram]’. Is this Stephen of Fougéres ? 
The writing of the original, now Latin MS. 10063 f. 144 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is not the same as that of nos. 8 and g—not, in fact, a chancery hand 
at all. If we could be sure that the reference was to Master Stephen, it would 
settle the question. ‘The charter is no. 528 in Round’s Calendar. 

4 Recueil, i, 402, 404; Round, Calendar of Documents preserved in France, 
nos. 745, 746. No. 746 also gives the year of the pontificate of Alexander III. 

5 Op. cit., i, 402. The same scribe wrote the charters reproduced on pl. x in 
the A¢/as, and perhapsalso pl. xv (220), xvi (230), and xvi (284). 

° e.g., while the scribe normally writes 7 for e¢ and est, in both charters he 
occasionally uses the ampersand (in identical forms) and +. 
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of no. 10,’ a third example, formed the model for the Lincoln 
scribe. On the evidence before us, all ten charters are, almost 
beyond a doubt, the work of the same scribe, perhaps of Master 
Stephen himself.’ 

What becomes of the anomalies in the Lincoln charters? The 
handwriting, which is rarely so conclusive, while it has vitiated 
the conclusion drawn from that evidence, cannot of itself explain 
it away. The difficulty regarding the Eynsham charter (no. 1) 
can be accounted for, but only by shifting the onus of forgery 
from Lincoln to Eynsham, which apparently altered the charter 
of Henry I, and suppressed the genuine confirmation of 
Henry II. Some of the other discrepancies would be intel- 
ligible if only we were sure that the script of these charters was 
that of Master Stephen, or that it implied his draughtmanship. 
For Stephen was apparently a privileged person in the chancery. 
No other scribe is known to have added the per manum clause, 
and in at least one of his charters, contrary to precedent, he 
inserted the year of the Incarnation.» The man who was 
allowed to display his ingenuity in this way might well have 
been free to insert the formula ‘ quam vidi oculis meis’, to call 
the bishop of Lincoln ‘ Robertus de Kaisneto’, and to describe a 
mercatum as a forum. Even so the existence of two varying 
originals of no. 3, the identical wording of no. 6 with the 
independent Langford Charter, and the absence of the quam 
vidi from his other confirmations would still remain unexplained. 

It would be unwise to draw any deep moral from this inquiry. 
It is still another warning’ of the wide variations we must 
expect to find in the handwriting of the same scribe over a 


* Charter to the abbey of Fontevrault confirming the customs of Pont-de-Cé 
(1166). Delisle, Recuei/, i, 406: Atlas, pl. vit (166). 

* There is nothing improbable in the suggestion that documents not in common 
form should be in the handwriting of senior officials. The charters of Queen 
Eleanor are a case in point. The Roger, ‘ our chaplain’, who actually wrote an 
important charter of Queen Eleanor in May 1199 (‘ qui cartam harum libertatum 
scripsit’, Round, Calendar, no. 1304), was performing the chancellor’s office two 
months later. See no. 1248 in Round’s Ca/endar : ‘Data apud Solacum per manum 
Rogerii capellani et notarii nostri’: cf. no. 1108, which he may also have written. 
See, too, Round’s Ca/endar, no. 415, which is both witnessed and written by 
Master Anketil ; and no. 434, whichis similarly witnessed and written by Master 
Peter. 

3 Recueil, i, 364; Round, Calendar, no. 1284. Later, as bishop of Rennes, he 
showed the same originality by styling himself in some of his acts ‘ Ego Stephanus 
dei gratia Redonensis ¢cclesie presbiter et regis capellanus’ (Delisle, Introduction, 

. 98). 
. * For a recent remarkable instance, see Professor Stenton’s Northampton 
Charters (Northants. Record Soc. 1V), nos. viii and x. 
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number of years. Further there is no need for surprise if we 
find in the archives of a religious foundation a number of 
original charters of one king all written by the same scribe. 
Already, it would appear, it was customary—as we know it was 
much later—for the beneficiary to have his charters engrossed 
by whatever chancery clerk he chose or could secure ; so that, 
a connexion being once established with a particular clerk, it 
would be natural to employ him again when a new charter was 
required. 

Yet these charters, so unexpectedly found to be genuine, are 
more interesting as well as valuable than they would have been 
if false. For the anomalies in them are neither due to human 
error nor to the accident of extra-cancellarial drafting. They 
occur in charters written by a chancery clerk, and remind us 
that diplomatic aberrations were still common in Henry II’s 
reign, common enough to make the criticism of royal charters 
both difficult and uncertain. During Henry’s reign both pro- 
cedure and formulae became more stereotyped than under his 
predecessors, but this was only done by a strict adherence to 
traditional usage. This conservatism is well illustrated by the 
retention of the formula ‘sicut carta... regis testatur’* in 
charters of confirmation. A story in the ‘Chronicon de Bello’ 
tells us that on one occasion, about 1180, Henry II actually 
instructed his chancellor to insert in an exemplification a clause 
stating that the new charter was issued only after he had 
inspected the original.? No such charter, it is true, has sur- 
vived, but the story proves that the idea of the inspeximus 
charter (only adopted in 1227) was already in the air.2 The 
quam vidi clause of the Lincoln charters (nos. 1 and 7) takes 
the conception back still further, and if Master Stephen was 
indeed the draughtsman, Henry II may have got the idea 
directly from him. 

Another example of conscious adherence to customary 
formulae when newer ideas were at work is to be found in the 


" Or (not infrequently) ‘sicut carte donatorum guas inde habent testantur’. 
More explicit is the formula in the Mont St. Michel charter cited above, which 
mentions ‘ cyrographa . . . que coram me lecta fuerunt’. A charter of 1187-8 
has the formula ‘ quia audivijcoram me per cartam ’ (Delisle, Introduction, p. 11). 
The logical outcome of these incipient formulae was the charter of inspeximus. 

> Chronicon monasterii de Bello, p. 165: ‘Quoniam inspexi cartam Willelm’ 
proavi mei’. 

3 The charter mentioned above, p. 272, n. 3 (1), has almost the same clause, 
and may well have been written about this date. Whatever view we take of it, or 
of the other charters there cited, they show that the need for some such clause was 
increasingly felt in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
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history of the ‘Data per manum’ clause. In conformity with 
a practice which went back to the Norman Conquest, Henry II’s 
charters were undated and the name of the Chancellor 
appeared, if at all, among the witnesses. The entry in the Mont 
St. Michel cartulary, mentioned above, shows that there was 
an official responsible for the issue of charters, and that bene- 
ficiaries felt it an added security to record his name and the 
date of issue. Occasionally, as we have seen, the date did creep 
in, occasionally the name of the Chancellor’: and it is not 
surprising that the formula ‘ Data per manum. .. cancellarii’ 
(or vice cancellarii) was brought into regular use in the chan- 
cery immediately on the accession of Richard I. The per manum 
clause of Master Stephen, whatever its precise meaning, we 
may be sure was a similar attempt to give an added validity 
to his charters by more precise draftsmanship. Such vagaries * 
were not so much the lapses of individuals in a highly organ- 
ized department as the half conscious protests of ingenious 
minds against a rigid continuity of outworn chancery practice. 
The growth of common law in Henry II’s reign rendered the 
formulae as well as the methods of the chancery obsolete. In the 
next generation, perhaps under the influence of Hubert Walter 
(a lawyer), the Norman and Angevin chancery underwent a 
series of changes unequalled in earlier chancery history. The 
effect of these changes was to eliminate the personal factor 
from chancery drafting, and in so doing to make the question 
of forgery as rare afterwards as it was common in the period 
1066-1189. The difficulties of these Lincoln charters, which 
have still to be cleared up, are a warning that the organization of 
the Angevin chancery, relatively high when compared with that 
of Henry’s predecessors, was still rudimentary and unfixed in 
relation to what it was to become. 


* e.g. Cal. Ch. Rolls, iii, 472 (cited above), and Delisle, 4¢/as, pl. xx1 (382), 
assigned to 1177-81 (Datum per manum magistri Walteri de Constantiis). 

* The formula teste me ipso is still another example of a formula rapidly becoming 
general after the death of Henry II. See Miss Prescott’s article, E.H.R., xxxv, 
pp. 214-17. With regard to the guam vidi clause, it should be noted that the 
formula ‘sicut carte ipsius regis guas oculis nostris comspeximus testantur’ is found 
in a charter of archbishop Theobald, 1151-2 [Facsimiles of Royal Charters, ed. 
Warner and Ellis, no. 28]. Becket had served in Theobald’s household, and the 
phrase may well have passed directly from Theobald’s to the royal chancery. 


Bronze Age Settlements and a Saxon Hut near 
Bourton-on-the-W ater, Gloucestershire 


By G. C. Dunninc 


Bronze Ace DitcHeEs 


Tue site of the following discovery is a gravel-pit owned by 
Mr. George Young on the west side of the Fosse Way, midway 
between Slaughter Bridge and Stow Bridge, and 14 miles NNE. 
of Bourton-on-the-Water. In the course of digging, during the 
past few years, a series of circular ditches has been observed in 
the gravel on three sides of the pit. Unfortunately it has not 
been possible to plan the ditches, of which there seem to be 
three. Recently a ditch was cleared out for about a quarter of 
its length, and appeared to have a diameter of about 100 ft. The 
ditch was V-shaped, 6 to 6} ft. wide and 3 to 5 ft. deep, with a 
stiff red clay filling, in the upper part of which were embedded 
some oolite stones. The stones occurred over the middle of the 
ditch or towards its inner side, and may possibly have once lined 
the sides of the ditch, and slipped out of position as the ditch 
filled up. A section of the ditch with the stones is shown in 
pl. im, fig. 1, taken after the top soil, about 12 in. deep, contain- 
ing late Roman pottery, had been cleared away. 

In July 1929 a Bronze Age burial was found at a depth of 
about 3 ft. in one of the ditches. The urn (fig. 2, 4) is of light 
brown ware, with an overhanging rim decorated with a herring- 
bone pattern in cord technique, repeated on the shoulder. The 
urn contains the burnt bones of a young woman. It resembles 
Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, pl. 65, from Kempston, 
Beds. A second burial was found within the area of another 
circle, and also contains the burnt bones of a young woman. 
This urn (fig. 2, 5) is of light brown ware with red patches, 
undecorated, but with a more pronounced collar. It may be 
compared with Abercromby, ii, pl. xu, 5a, from Bincombe 
Hewish, Dorset. In every way the ditches described above 
are comparable with the middle Bronze Age ditches excavated 
by Mr. Thurlow Leeds at Sutton Courtenay, Berks." Thanks 
are due to Mr. George Young for permission to examine the 
ditches and to publish the urns, which are now in his posses- 
sion. 

Arch., \xxiii, 153; Ixxvi, 59, fig. 1. 
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Bronze AcE Pits 


The second group of Bronze Age settlements was first noticed 
by Miss H. E. Donovan in January 1932 in Mr. W. Cox How- 
man’s gravel-pit on the east side of the Fosse Way, immediately 
south of Slaughter Bridge, and 1 mile north of Bourton-on-the- 
Water. Up to date, three pits have been cleared out (fig. 1). 
The first pit was basin-shaped and measured 6 by 53 ft. at the 
top and 4 ft. 9 in. deep below the top soil. Near the bottom 
was a complete shed deer’s antler, 154 in. long, parts of another 
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Fic. 1. Section of Bronze Age pits 


1, Antler; 2, human frontal bone; 3, pot (fig. 2, 1); 
4, rim of pot (fig. 2, 2) 


antler broken by the workmen, and the left half of a young 
woman’s frontal bone, with the metopic suture open. 

The other pits were close together and only partially separated 
by a wall of almost pure sand. The pits were 5 and 5} ft. long 
and both 5 ft. deep. The east side of the second pit was cut 
vertically in the gravel; the third pit was U-shaped. Fragments 
of two pots were found at different levels in the second pit 
(fig. 2, 1 and 2), and small pieces of charcoal in a hole in the 
floor; the third pit yielded only a few scraps of decayed 
pottery. 

The pottery is poorly baked, friable red ware, with crushed 
shell mixed with the clay. The fragment from the lower level 
(fig. 2, 2) gives a rim diameter of 12 in. and has eight vertical 
lines of ‘ maggot’ pattern, which may have continued round the 
pot, or have been in alternating panels of vertical and horizontal 
lines. The rim is folded over on the inside, and decorated on 
top with short lines of pattern similar to that outside. The frag- 
ment found in the upper filling of the pit (fig. 2, 1) is the rim 
and about half the side of a large conical pot, 163 in. in greatest 
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Fic. 2. Bronze Age pottery 
(1, 2, 4, and 5, 
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diameter, with carefully smoothed surface, grey round the rim 
and reddish brown below. The decoration consists of two deeply 
incised grooves in a chevron pattern, bounded by two similar 
grooves 3 in. below the rim.. The spaces between the grooves 
are filled with vertical chevrons of paired finger-nail marks 
alternating with horizontal chevrons of tool-cuts. The rim is 
thickened inside, and has a single chevron of similar tool-cuts 
on the top. 

Vertical chevron decoration in deep paired finger-nail marks, 
made by pinching up the soft clay between finger and thumb, 
is derived from neolithic bowls of the Peterborough class‘; it 
was imitated in tool-cuts on a few late beakers,2 and survived 
into the middle Bronze Age, if that be the date of the Wood- 
henge pottery.3 The arrangement of this design in panels in 
alternate directions may be ascribed to the end of the middle 
Bronze Age in the south of England, and is clearly related to 
the similar panels in cord technique on thecollars of overhanging- 
rim urns. The grooved chevrons bear the same relation to the 
rest of the design as the raised bands on certain bucket-shaped 
urns in south Britain,5 or the analogous applied strips on en- 
crusted urns in the north.6 In fact we have here a process of 
fusion of the new design with one of middle Bronze Age type, 
parallel but of course unrelated to that on the encrusted urns. 
The overlap of cultures is well illustrated by two urns found in 
a barrow at Nether Swell, Gloucestershire.?7 An urn of the 
hooped or cordoned type was inverted over burnt bones, and 
contained an oval bronze razor assigned by Montelius to 
Bronze IV.8 Immediately above this urn was a stone, on which 
was inverted a high-shouldered bucket-urn decorated with finger- 
nailimpressions on the shoulder, also covering burnt bones.’ The 
hooped urn, derived from the earlier urn with overhanging rim, 
shows the middle Bronze Age culture carried on into the late 
Bronze Age, contemporary with the bucket- and barrel-urn 
culture-complex of southern Britain. The latter culture scarcely 


Antig. Fourn., ii, 331. 

* Abercromby, i, pl. vii, 42, from Wincanton, Somerset; Fox, Archaeology of 
the Cambridge Region, p. 26, pl. 11, 3, from Great Barton, Suffolk. The design 
occurs in finger-nail technique on a beaker found near Weymouth, Dorset, in the 
British Museum. 

3 M. E. Cunnington, Woodhenge, pl. 37. 4 Antig. Fourn., vii, 482. 
e.g. South Lodge Camp, Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, iv, pl. 240. 

Antiq. Fourn., vii, 115. 
Greenwell, British Barrows, p. 446. ® Arch., \xi, 136. 

9 The urns are illustrated by Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, pl. xxxxvi, 
376 and 376a. 
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affected the conservative upland region of the Cotswolds." So 
our pot may be referred with some confidence to the late Bronze 


Age, and is doubtless to be equated with the hoard of socketed 
axes found near the settlement. 
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6 
Fic. 3. Socketed axes (4) 


The filling of the pits was a stiff red clay mixed with a few : 
pebbles, very similar to the filling of the ditches described above. 


* It may be noted that the Beaker-folk did not succeed in penetrating into the 
Cotswolds, which was intensively occupied by the builders of the Long Barrows 
(see O. G. S. Crawford, Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, p. 10). Thus in this 


region there was cultural continuity from the late neolithic period down to the 
end of the Bronze Age. 
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This red filling seems to be peculiar to the Bronze Age; for 
instance, Mr. Thurlow Leeds found the same material in pits 
of this period at Sutton Courtenay.’ Last year similar pits were 
found below the old turf line of the rampart of Salmonsbury 
Camp, containing only flint scrapers and flakes,2 and may now 
be definitely referred to an open settlement of the Bronze Age. 

In 1907 a hoard of seven bronze socketed axes was found in 
ploughing near the gravel-pit, but barely mentioned at the time.’ 
The axes lay beneath a large stone about 12 in. below the sur- 
face. Mrs. E. K. Coulter kept three axes, one was given to the 
Rev. W. K. Coles, and the remainder went to the Gloucester 
Museum ; all the axes are here illustrated by kind permission 
of the owners (fig. 3). Two axes (nos. 1 and 5) are plain, one 
has five grooves on the faces (no. 3), and the others are decorated 
with from three to five raised ribs ; the last are a common South 
Welsh type which has been discussed by Dr. Wheeler.4 One 
axe (no. 4) has a hole in one face caused by imperfect casting. 
No two axes appear to be from the same mould. 

It remains to record that in a trial-hole about 130 ft. north 
of the Bronze Age pits was found a small fragment of beaker 
pottery of fine grey ware with brown surface, decorated with 
the typical notched lines (fig. 2, 3), but its connexion, if any, 
with the settlement is uncertain. The settlement was of con- 
siderable extent, for similar pits with small fragments of Bronze 
Age pottery have been noticed in a gravel-pit on the opposite 
side of the Fosse Way, about 400 ft. towards the north-west. 


Tue Saxon Hut 


The credit of finding the first Saxon hut to be recorded in 
Gloucestershire belongs to Miss H. E. Donovan, who noticed 
in November 1931 a patch of dark soil in the gravel in Mr. Cox 
Howman’s pit, in which were embedded fragments of pottery, 
clay rings, and animal bones (pl. 11, fig. 2). The section proved 
to be one end of the hut, which was subsequently excavated by 
Miss Donovan, helped by her father, Col. C. Donovan, Mr. 
A. Corbett, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and myself. The 
hut is 400 ft. due south of Slaughter Bridge and 200 ft. from the 
Fosse Way,5 at a height of about 450 ft. O.D. (fig. 4). 


" Arch., \xxiii, 151 ff.; lxxvi, 59 ff. * Antiquity, v, 489, pl. 1. 
3 Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., xxx, 26. 

4 R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, p. 156, figs. 55-7. 

5 6in. O.S., Gloucestershire, sheet 29, NW. 
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The top soil was about 12 in. deep, and below it the filling of 
the hut consisted of loose powdery brown earth mixed with 
oolite pebbles derived from the gravel; the pebbles were more 
numerous towards the west side of the hut, suggesting that the 
entrance was on this side. The hut was of oval shape, with 
roughly parallel sides and rounded ends. It measured 20 ft. 
long, 12 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. deep in the gravel. The floor was 
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Fic. 4. Sketch-map showing the site of the Saxon hut, 
Bourton-on-the-Water 


fairly level, at 4 ft. below the present surface (pl. trv, fig. 1). In 
the lower part of the filling, up to 9 in. above the floor, were a 
few slabs of oolite, some burnt red. Thestones were scattered, 
and did not form any regular paving on the floor. In the eastern 
part of the hut was a hearth of ashes, 4 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft., in which 
were embedded a few potsherds, about half a dozen fragments 
of clay rings, and broken animal bones. A few burnt stones 
lay on the hearth, and underneath the ashes the gravel was burnt 
bright red to a depth of 3in. The north-west quarter of the 
hut was used for meals. A midden of broken pots and animal 
bones had accumulated here to a depth of about 12 in. The 
fragments of clay rings were most numerous in the midden, 
and between it and the hearth. The eastern end of the hut 
was free from rubbish, and was probably used as the sleeping 
quarters. 
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Close to the south wall of the hut was a stone seat (pl..tiv, 
fig. 2) measuring 14 by 1oin. and 2 in. thick, set at a slope on 
a ramp of stiff clay mixed with gravel. The back of the seat 
was 21 in. above the floor, and the frontedge 16in. Two large 
stones were partially bedded in the bottom of the make-up of 
the seat, and projected 6 and g in. in front and on the right side 
of it. A third smaller stone lay immediately below the seat. The 
purpose of this solidly made if crude seat became clear on finding 
two large post-holes in front of it (pl. tiv, fig. 1). The post-holes, 
7 ft. gin. apart (centre to centre), were both 12 in. in diameter 
and 6 and ro in. deep respectively. They must have held the 
framework of an upright loom about 5 ft. wide. The weaver, 
sitting on the seat, would be tilted forwards to the loom, the two 
projecting stones serving as foot-rests. A pottery spindle-whorl 
(W 1, fig. 6) found near the seat helps to complete the picture 
of a weaver’s hut, verysimilar to those excavated by Mr. Thurlow 
Leeds in the Saxon village at Sutton Courtenay, Berks." 

The novel feature of the hut is the evidence for the con- 
struction of the roof. Close to the margin of the hut was a 
series of thirteen post-holes dug in the surface of the gravel 
(pl. ivi). The holes were small, averaging 6 in. in diameter and 
7 in. deep, varied from 2 ft. 3in. to 4 ft. 3 in. apart, and all 
sloped inwards towards the middle of the hut. These holes 
originally held the lower ends of poles inclined inwards to meet 
over the centre of the hut, forming a conical framework with 
the apex about 12 ft. above the floor (see section, pl.tv1). The 
poles were probably joined by short sticks, and the roof either 
thatched with reeds from the marshy land in the valleys, or 
more likely covered with turf cut from inside and round the hut.? 

The spacing of the post-holes and indeed the general arrange- 
ment of the hut point to the entrance having been on the part 
destroyed before excavation, that is, on the west side nearest to 
the Fosse Way. This would place the loom in the best lighted 
position, yet out of the way of those entering the hut, and the 
sleeping quarters would be in the darkest part at the opposite 
end. The ledge between the top of the pit and the roof would 
be used as a shelf on which the occupants of the hut kept their 
small possessions. 

The reconstruction of the roof (pl. tv1) allows space for a loom 


Arch., \xxvi, 73 ff., figs. 12-13. 

* The construction of the roof differs from the method normally followed in 
the Saxon village at Sutton Courtenay, in which the majority of the roofs rested 
against a ridge-pole supported on uprights at each end of the main axis of the hut. 
See Arch., xxiii, 154 ff.; lxxvi, 62 ff. 
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Vol. XII, pl. LIII 


1. Section of Bronze Age ditch 


2. Section of Saxon hut 
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2. Stone seat 


Vol. XII, pl. LIV 


3 

1. Saxon hut, from the north 
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about 8 ft. high, and the cross-bar of the framework must have 
been tied in some way to the roof-poles, for the two post-holes 
were comparatively shallow, and alone they would not have 
provided enough stability for the loom. The top of the warp 
threads could easily be reached by the weaver standing on the 
stone seat. 

It remains to suggest a date for the hut. The internal evi- 
dence is insufficient to clear up this point, though Mr. Leeds 
is of opinion that the absence of decorated pottery is in favour 
of a date not earlier than the seventh century. In any case 
the village to which the weaver’s hut belonged is probably later 
than the Battle of Deorham in 577. More decisive evidence may 
be forthcoming when other huts have been found and excavated. 

Mr. Leeds has pointed out the remarkable persistence of the 
Sutton Courtenay type of hut into the middle of last century 
near Athelney, Somerset.’ The Bourton hut likewise has a 
descendant in the charcoal-burners’ huts of Epping Forest, the 
last of which was in use in the early years of this century. Mr. 
Hazzledine Warren has published a detailed account of one of 
these huts,? and the same type is recorded from Westridge 
Hill, near Wotton-under-Edge, Glos.,? and the High Furness 
district.4 The hut was circular, 12 ft. in diameter, with a 
conical roof of twelve poles meeting at a point g ft. above the 
floor, which was at ground level. The poles were joined by 
cross-bearers and the spaces filled in with short sticks. The 
whole was covered with overlapping sods of turf cut from the 
inside and round the hut, making a wide shallow drainage ditch 
outside the hut, except opposite the doorway. Along the main 
axis of the hut was a trench i ft. deep, containing a small char- 
coal fire. On each side was a bed of logs covered with straw 
for the men to rest on. Except for the use of iron nails and a 
modern door with iron hinges, the charcoal-burners’ hut gives 
a faithful idea of the construction and appearance above ground 
of the Saxon hut at Bourton-on-the-Water. 


PotTEeRY 
(a) Roman 


Romano-British pottery was found in small pieces, scattered 
about in the lower part of the filling. There are nine fragments 
of sandy grey ware, and five of colour-coated pseudo-Samian. 


* Arch., \xxiii, 187; Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc., lv, 175. 
* Essex Naturalist, xvi, 65. 3 Proc. Cotteswold Field Club, vi, 218, pl. v. 
4 Trans. Cumberland and Westmorland Arch. Soc., N.S., i, 141. 
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The largest piece of the latter was found on the floor 1 ft. west 
of the hearth (fig. 5, 1) ; itisa flanged bowl of grey ware, coated 
with red slip, of common fourth-century type.’ The nearest 
Roman site from which the pottery and bronze spoon (E1, 
fig. 6) could have been looted is the villa near the Fosse Way at 
Bourton Bridge, 1 mile to the south-west.’ 


(b) Saxon 


The Saxon pottery is all hand-made, of coarse soft imperfectly- 
baked clay. The predominant colour is leathery brown. Some 
of the sherds are harder and buff to light red in colour, like the 
base of the cooking-pot (fig. 5, 8), due to subsequent firing, 
probably in the hearth. There is an absence of gritty wares 
intermediate between Romano-British and Saxon, such as were 
found in the Anglo-Saxon hut on the Car Dyke at Waterbeach, 
Cambs.? A few sherds have the surface marked by elongated 
pittings produced by the burning out of chopped straw or grass 
added to the clay. 

The majority of the cooking-pots were of globular shape with 
wide mouth and simple everted rim (fig. 5, 2-4), such as were 
frequently used as cinerary-urns. The smaller pots (fig. 5, 8-10) 
were made by the ‘ mud pie’ process,‘ in which a lump of clay 
is simply worked up by the hands into a bag-shaped vessel with 
rounded base. The beaker(fig. 5, 9) made by this process has 
a collar of clay added to form the neck and rim, and carefully 
luted on to the body of the pot. The surface of the coarser pots 
is covered with small lumps and hollows made by rough moulding 
and smoothing with the fingers (pl. tv, fig. 1). 

Fig. 5, 2. Cooking-pot with wide mouth and everted rim. 
Coarse grey ware with brown-grey surface, pitted by the burn- 
ing out of chopped straw or grass. 

3. Similar vessel, with thin everted rim. Fine sandy black 
ware, dark grey-brown surface with buff patches, smoothed by 
hand. 

4. Similar to last, but with rudimentary neck. Fine sandy 
black ware, light brown surface. 

5 and 6. Hollow bases with ring-foot. Hard grey ware with 
crushed quartz, brown-grey surface. Cf. Sutton Courtenay, 
Arch., \xxvi, 67, fig. 5. 


* Cf. Ashley Rails, H. Sumner, Excavations in New Forest Roman Pottery Site 
Pp. 30, pl. vir, 1; Richborough, Second Report, 103, no. 175. 

* Witts, Archaeological Handbook of Gloucestershire, p. 56. 

3 Antig. Fourn., vii, 141 ff. 

+ Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, iv, 502. 
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7. Part of eyelet handle of sandy grey ware, made by pinch- 
ing up the side of the pot into a projecting lug. 

8. Cooking-pot shaped like a bell-beaker. Soft sandy black 
ware, surface light brown on the upper part, with buff and red 
patches on the base. The rim is unevenly pinched out by the 


Fic. 5. Pottery: 1, Roman; 2-11, Saxan (4) 


fingers. The rounded base, with a tendency to carination at 
the sides, is suggestive as an early form of the sagging base 
common on medieval pottery. 

g. Beaker with short neck and everted lip. Soft sandy black 
ware, brown surface with buff patches, scraped vertically. The 
neck was applied as a separate band of clay and luted on to the 
shoulder. 

10. Drinking-cup with everted rim and rounded base. Soft 
sandy grey ware, brown surface roughly shaped by hand. A 
clay model of the mammiform glass cup found in Anglo-Saxon 
graves." 


* e.g. Brit. Mus. 4ag/o-Saxon Guide, p. 51, fig. 54, f. 
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11. Small fragment of soft sandy red ware, with parts of two 
holes perforated from the outside of the vessel. Possibly a 
brazier. Restored after the only other recorded vessel of this 
type, found at Sutton Courtenay." 


Cray Rincs 


About seventy fragments of baked clay rings were found in 
the lower part of the filling and on the hut floor, probably 
representing two or three dozen complete rings ; four rings have 
been restored in plaster (pl. tv, fig.2). The rings are fairly 
uniform in size, varying from 4} to 5 in. in diameter, 1} to 2 in. 
thick, with central hole about 1#in. across. As usual, they are 
very roughly made from a roll of clay, with the hole irregularly 
pressed out by the fingers, and frequently one face is flatter than 
the other. One small fragment has a crude chevron pattern 
incised on one face before firing. Two pieces have a deep 
finger-tip impression in the periphery ; more than a half of one 
ring is preserved, without a corresponding mark on the opposite 
side, so that the marks were hardly decorative, and may be an 
attempt to prevent cracking of the ring in baking.’ 

Most of the larger fragments of rings were found on the 
south side of the hut between the post-holes of the loom and 
near the stone seat, and were evidently used as loom-weights. 
But there were too many fragments scattered about the floor for 
this to be their sole use, even with frequent breakages. About 
half a dozen pieces were embedded in the hearth (see pl. tiv, 
fig. 1), and many more were found in the midden in the north- 
west corner of the hut. Here they were evidently used to 
steady the round-bottomed pots on the fire and also to prevent 
the hot vessel from cracking by sudden contact with the cold 
gravel floor. 


QuERN-STONE 
Pl. tv, fig. 2 


Part of a saddle-quern of oolite, 84 in. wide and 3 in. thick. 
The upper surface is worn slightly concave. Apparently the 
quern was in use only a short time before being broken and 
partially burnt red on one side. 


" Arch., \xxvi, 72, fig. 10 and pl. vi, fig. 2. 

* No instance was found of the finger-tip marks forming a decorative pattern 
on the face of the ring, as on examples from London in the Guildhall and British 
Museums. 
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1. Restored Saxon pots 


2. Clay rings and Quern-stone 
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Opsjects 
Fig. 6 
I 1 and I 2 were found in the lower part of the top soil, and 
are the only objects not contemporary with the occupation ‘of 
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Fic. 6. Small objects (4) 


the hut. They probably indicate ploughing on the site in the 
medieval period. All the other small objects were found in the 
lower part of the filling or on the floor. 

I 1. Iron ox-shoe with four nail-holes. Probably medieval.’ 


* Oxen used in ploughing seem to have been first shod in the Norman period 
(G. Fleming, Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing, pp. 270, 397), but the practice does 
not appear to be general until later medieval times. Ox-shoes (called ‘ cues ’) 
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Similar medieval ox-shoes are illustrated by Pitt-Rivers, King 
Fohn’s House, Tollard Royal, Wilts., p. 18, pl. xx. 

I 2. Iron nail with elongated flat head. Probably medieval. 

1 3. Iron cleat, probably for fastening together straps of 
leather. 

I 4. Iron knife of common Saxon type. Traces of the wooden 
handle are rusted on to the tang. 

E 1. Fragment of bronze spoon, with traces of a silver wash 
inside the bowl. Late Roman." 

W 1. Spindle-whorl, made from a sherd of Romano-British 
grey pottery. 

Bi. Bone needle, point missing. Cf. Sutton Courtenay, /rch., 
Ixxiii, 182, pl. fig. 2, 

B 2. Bone bodkin, of the same type as those found at Sutton 
Courtenay and Eynsham, 4rch., lxxiii, 183, p]. xxvil, fig. 2, A-c, 
and pl. xxrx, fig. 1. 


ANIMAL Bones 


Bones and teeth of the following animals were found in the 
midden, and are given in order of frequency: ox, sheep, pig, 
horse, and goat (horn core). Young animals are represented 
among the ox and pig bones. Many of the long bones of ox 


are split open to extract the marrow. In addition, there isa 
canine tooth of a small carnivore which cannot be identified with 
certainty, and the left tibio-tarsus of a wild duck, probably the 
mallard (Anas boschas). 

Thanks are due to Miss Dorothea M. A. Bate, of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, British Museum (Natural History), for kindly 
reporting on the tooth and bird-bone. 


CHARCOAL 


Specimens of the charcoal from the filling of the hut were 
submitted to Mr.J. Cecil Maby, formerly of the Forests Products 


were in use in Sussex and elsewhere until about the end of last century (Sussex 
Arch. Coll., xvi, pl. 6, no. 13), and still had the ‘sinuous’ outline of Norman 
horse-shoes. In the bailiff’s accounts of the Manor of Dorking, temp. Richard II, 
occurs the following entry: ‘the forefeet of Oxen used in plowing, and heifers 
in harrowing, were shod, at 34 each’ (Arch., xviii, 284). 

* Cf. Arch., liii, 107 f.; Antig. Fourn., ii, 89; Brit. Mus. Guide io Roman 
Britain, p. 39, fig. 33. A similar bronze spoon washed with silver was found in 
an Alemannic grave (fourth or fifth century) at Niederursel, near Frankfurt 
(Altertiimer uns. heid. Vorzeit, v, 13, pl. 4, no. 77). 
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Research Laboratory, Oxford. His report is here given in tabular 
form : 
Wood. Remarks. 


Horse chestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum) Young wood 
Hazel (Corylus avellana) Fragments from a knot 
Hawthorn (Crataegus oxyacantha) Young wood 
Black poplar (Populus nigra ?)* Young wood 
Common oak (Quercus sp.: either Q. robur or Q. 

sessiliflora) Old wood 


I wish to record my thanks to Miss Donovan for placing her 
material and notes at my disposal for publication. Mrs. E. K. 
Coulter, the owner of the gravel-pit, has taken a great interest 
in the excavation, and has generously allowed the finds from the 
Saxon hut to remain ina public collection. Mr. Cox Howman 
readily granted permission to excavate, and helped in other ways 
on the site. 


| 
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Notes 


Palaeolith from the North Downs.—The following note from Sir Edward 
Harrison, with a geological appendix, draws attention to a discovery im situ 
within the eolithic area on high ground north of Ightham, Kent, where 


Palaeolith from the North Downs (4) 


the few palaeoliths hitherto found have been generally regarded as surface 
finds of no chronological significance. The implement here figured is deeply 
ochreous and slightly rolled, the point being a later, but not recent break. 
One face is chipped nearly flat, the other has a ridge not quite in the 
middle line, a peculiarity suggesting the period of La Micoque (between 
St. Acheul and Le Moustier). There isa small patch of crust at the lower 
end of the ridge, and the adjoining level has been affected by thermal 
fracture (horizontal shading), which has encroached on the flat butt. The 
elongated point, the careful flaking and removal of nearly all crust, are 
indicative of late Drift work, and its occurrence in so high a deposit is 
worthy of careful record, though difficult to explain. 

The implement described was found im situ in an excavation on the 
crest of the North Downs, two miles north of Ightham village and about 
100 yds. south-east of the boundary fence of a reservoir belonging to the 
Mid-Kent Water Company. The excavation was immediately inside the 
hedge on the eastern side of the road leading from Ightham to Ash. This 
road runs past the reservoir in a S.E.-N.W. direction. The height is 
about 760 ft. O.D. 

The finder of the implement was Mr. Albert Hollman, who was em- 
ployed to make an excavation into ochreous gravel at the site mentioned. 


(A) 
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He dug a rectangular pit about 10 ft. x 5 ft. 3 in. and 6 ft. deep, and stated 
that he found the implement at a depth of 3-4 ft. 

I made the following note of the section disclosed, from a personal 
examination : 


No Cumulative | Thickness 
Depth. of Deposit. 


Surface. ———> —— 


I. | 1 ft. 4in. | 1 ft. 4in. | Clayey surface soil, containing 

flints, the majority white, a 

few ochreous. 

Il. | 2 ft. | 1 ft. Dull brown clay, containing a 

few flints, some of them 

ochreous. 

Ill. | 3 ft. roin. | 1ft.6in. | Dull brown clay, similar to 

no. II, but packed with 

flints, the majority of which 

were ochreous. 

IV. | 4 ft. 3in.- | 5 in. Terra-cotta red clay, packed 
| with flints, the majority of 

| which were ochreous. 


! 
| 


¥s 6 ft. 1ft. gin. | Bright brown loam, becoming 
(to base of more sandy towards the base 
excavation) (6 ft. from surface), contain- 


| ing a few rolled, ochreous 
flints. There is a good deal 
of manganese immediately 
below no. IV. 


Base of 
Excavation } 


The geological position is defined by Dr. Sidney Wooldridge, of King’s 
College, London, as follows : 

‘The implement was found in a deposit closely related to, if not iden- 
tical with, that distinguished by the Geological Survey on the Dartford 
Sheet as ‘ Brown Flint Drift’. It is not possible, as a rule, to separate 
it from the Clay-with-flints, with which it is commonly included in 
mapping. The small pit in which the implement was found revealed an 
unassorted mass of flints with scanty matrix but occasional streaks and 
wisps of brown loam. At least 95 per cent. of the flints were broken but 
unworn. Many of them resembled normal surface flints in condition, but 
a number showed the deep brown stain characteristic of the so-cailed 
‘mahogany flints’. A small number of Tertiary flint pebbles and frag- 
ments of Lower Greensand ironstone were present, but no Lower Green- 
sand chert was noted, though it occurs close by in kindred accumulations. 

A faint bedding, perhaps more appropriately called pseudo-bedding, 
was observable in the deposit, but it was certainly not such as to suggest 
water deposition. Such an origin may in fact be deemed quite out of the 
question. The deposit appeared to be a mass of ‘ regolith ’, or land-surface 
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rubbish, brought together by long-continued soil-creep. The streaks of 
loamy material might be regarded as rain-wash, or more probably as the 
remains of a true loess deposit. In any case it represents the material 
which is called plateau brick-earth when occurring in large continuous 
masses. It cannot have arisen under the same conditions, or at the same 
place, as the flinty debris, and it is particularly the juxtaposition and inter- 
mingling of these two contrasted materials which enforces the conception 
of mixing by solifluction. Writing on the Clay-with-flints and associated 
deposits of neighbouring portions of the Kentish plateau, Mr. Dewey 
makes the following suggestive comment (*‘ The Geology of the country 
around Dartford’, Mem. Geol. Surv., 1924, p. 87): ‘The deposits fre- 
quently show the effects of movement, especially when they come into 
contact with outliers of Tertiary beds; they undercut the slopes of the 
outliers, and divide into streams which sweep round the obstacles and 
re-unite.” Some such mobility, under the influence of alternating freeze 
and thaw, must be invoked to explain the character of the deposit here in 
question. Implements lying originally on or near the surface of the creeping 
sludge might ultimately work down some feet from the surface in the 
course of such action. 


A Belgic Incineration in the Isle of Wight.—The following report is 
communicated by Mr. H. F. Poole, with a description of the pottery by 
Mr. G. A. Sherwin, F.S.A.: 

During October 1931 workmen engaged in making a new road at 
Lake, Isle of Wight, came across a Belgic urn containing an incineration. 
Within two feet north of this were two other urns containing only earth, 
these having probably been deposited as grave-furniture. The cinerary 
urn (1) and one other (2) were got out in almost perfect condition, but, 
unfortunately, were shortly after broken by the workmen ‘to see what 
was inside’. The third urn (4) was crushed in the earth, and does not 
appear to have been considered worth getting out, a number of the broken 
sherds being wheeled away with the soil to a large dump. By permission 
of the surveyor, the greater part of the first two urns was secured shortly 
after the find, and many pieces of the third have since been recovered by 
making an extensive excavation of the dump. The cremated bones were 
also gathered from the spot where the urns had been broken. 

The new road, where the discovery was made, leads from the Newport 
main road northward to the Lake Cemetery, and the find occurred a few 
feet north of its junction with the Newport main road. The urns (see illus- 
tration) were at no great depth in the soil, the rims being less than two feet 
below the surface, sufficiently deep, however, to prevent their destruction by 
the plough. All had been deposited with the rims uppermost, but it was 
not noticed by the workmen if they had been covered in any way. A pot 
base (3) of ancient fracture was excavated by the workmen with the urns, 
though not noticed separately by them, and this would have formed an 
excellent cover for the cinerary urn, which it fits. There was no surface 
indication of what lay below, nor was this to be expected, the area having 
been under cultivation for some centuries. Below the soil, at about three 
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feet from the surface, in highly ferruginous sand that had been disturbed, 
was a thin and interrupted layer of black earth, with fragments of char- 
coal, traced eastwards from the urns for about fifteen feet to the edge of 
the road excavation. Also in this layer were a few small natural blocks 
of reddened and fire-cracked flint flakes, the whole showing the extent of 
the funeral pyre. The incineration was thorough, and the remains ex- 
tremely fragmentary. The larger pieces of bone were submitted to 


Pottery from the Isle of Wight (4) 


Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., who has kindly reported as follows: ‘I have 
examined the cremated remains from the bead-rim urn: they are apparently 
all from one individual, probably a woman, judging from the thinness of 
the skull wall and size of limb.’ 

All the pots are hand-made. 

(1) Hard greyclay. Smoothed, brown to blackish-grey surface. Inside, 
grey with brown flakes (Hengistbury Head Report, Class I, 8, 9, latter 
part of last century B.c.; Class L. 47). 

(2) Hard brown clay. Surface from rim to bulge black, polished and 
tooled horizontally ; below bulge, dull brown, glossy. Inside grey. For 
similar rims cf. Hengistbury Head Report, Class J, 21, ‘ Belgic’ mid-first 
century B.c. to second half of first century a.p.; Class L, 29, 46; Swar- 
ling Report, pls. v, 3 and x1, 4, from Folkestone, cordoned ; Proc. Hants. 
Field Club, x, p. 178, fig. 51, from Worthy Down, Winchester, cordon 
at base of neck. ‘Local Belgic’, assigned to first half of first century a.p. 

(3) Hard brown clay. Outside surface light-red; inside grey. 

(4) Body of pot similar in shape to no. 1. Height about 8} in. Hard 
brown clay. Surface from rim to bulge black, polished and tooled 
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hecinemaaliy 3 ; from bulge to base, bright-brown, glossy, with slight vertical 
tooling (Hengistbury Head Report, Class L, 55, ‘ pre-Roman’; Proc. Hants. 
Field Club, x, p. 178, figs. 52, 53 ; Worthy Down, 50 B.c.—a.D. 40). 

A few leeniewnte found in the excavation, but not belonging to this 
group, suggest that there may be other burials in the neighbourhood. No 
similar find appears to have been recorded from the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. H. F. Poole, of Shanklin, to whom the preservation of the pots and 
the recovery of the fragments from the dumps are due, is depositing the 
whole group in the museum at Carisbrooke Castle. 


Peculiar Celt from Ireland.—A polished axe-head submitted by Mr. C. 
Blake Whelan from Derryaghy, co. Antrim, is a fine example of late 
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Celt from co. Antrim (4), with broad end (3) 


neolithic technique, and has been identified by Dr. H. H. Thomas as 
dolerite, probably from a Tertiary dyke. It is of the pointed-butt type, 
with oval section, polished all over, black with white markings. Length, 
6-7 in.; greatest breadth, 3 in.; thickness, 14in. peculiarities should 
be noted, one being the blunted condition of the cutting-edge, a feature 
found occasionally in well-made implements and probably intentional, 
though its purpose is obscure. In the Sturge collection at the British 
Museum examples come from Caithness (a mace-head, Archaeologia, xix, 
8; Ixxv, 104); Soham Fen, Cambs. (a rechipped square-sided celt) ; 
and two from Antrim (a point-butt celt, and a long celt of slaty stone). 
These may conceivably have been used in recent time for burnishing or 
smoothing the seams of linen or sails; and as three of the above are from 
co. Antrim, attention may be drawn to Sir John Evans’s quotation from 
Sir William Wilde (Stone Implements, 2nd. ed., 440):—‘ It is well-known 
that weavers in the north of Ireland used a smooth celt, whenever they 
could find one, for rubbing on the cloth, bit by bit, as they worked it, to 
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close the threads and give a gloss to the surface.” A property less easy to 
account for is a reverse movement through about go° (the maximum 
obtained is 130°) after being spun in one direction and coming temporarily 
to rest. The late Sir Ray Lankester had a specimen that behaved in a 
similar manner, and our Fellow Mr. Edward Hodgkin has a small celt 
that reverses after spinning in either direction. Prehistoric man was no 
doubt unconscious of the problem, which might yield to mathematical 
treatment. 


Food-vessel from co. Down.—Miss M. Gaffikin describes the discovery 
of a Bronze Age food-vessel in a cist on Rubane Farm, two miles south 
of Kircubbin near the Strangford Lough coast of the Ards Peninsula, co. 
Down, on which a short note has already appeared in Proc. Belfast Nat. 
Hist. and Phil. Soc., 1925-6, pp. 71-4. Between the farm buildings and 
the Blackstaff Burn to the west is an arable field, the surface of which is 
fairly flat on the east side, but rises in a series of natural mounds near the 
burn. On one of these knolls are several patches of rock : in 1926 work 
necessitated their removal, and it was then found that one of them formed 
the capstone of an oblong cist. 

There was no trace of a barrow or cairn round the cist. At its eastern 
end, and in a line with it for about 4 ft., the surface of the ground was 
depressed. Excavation showed that a trench had been dug, in the west 
end of which the cist had been built; the earth and stones had then been 
replaced round its walls, though not very firmly. 

The cist is orientated with its long axis E. 25°N., W. 25°S. The 
walls are formed of single slabs of stone which could have been obtained 
nearby, but that on the north has been recently split. The wall at the 
west end is double, consisting of two slabs, one 3in. behind the other; 
the intervening space is filled with earth and small stones. The solid 
rock forms the floor of the cist. 

The internal measurements of the cist are as follows :—Length 27 in., 
width 16in., depth 18in. On the inner surface of the slab forming the 
south wall are two cup-markings. One is about the centre of the wall ; 
it is hemispherical in form and very regularly made, 3 in. in diameter at 
its mouth, and 14 in. indepth. The other cup-mark is near the west end 
of the slab ; it is an irregular hole 24 by 1} in. at its mouth, and 1 in. in 
depth. ‘The side walls of the cist project beyond the end walls and are 
several inches higher. There is no evidence of clay luting at the corners, 
which do not fit accurately. The capstone, a single whinstone slab, 
could not have fitted closely. It is fairly flat on the under surface, but 
the top and sides are uneven. It is 3 ft. 8 in. in length, 2 ft. 3 in. in 
width, 7 in. in depth ; and Mr. Warnock, the proprietor of Rubane Farm, 
estimated its weight at about 3 cwt. ‘There are no tool-markings on the 
capstone or on any Of the slabs forming the cist. 

When Mr. Warnock opened the cist it was half full of earth. In 
removing this earth he found the food-vessel, but unfortunately did not 
record its exact position. The earth was carefully examined by Professor 
Walmsley of Queen’s University, Belfast. He reported that ‘ it was like 
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the earth surrounding the cist and contained small stones and the bones 
of one rabbit ; there were no signs of ashes or burnt wood, and no orna- 
ments or flint. ‘The rabbit-bones were in good preservation and probably 
fairly recent ; and it was noted that there were rabbit-scrapes leading under 
the capstone.’ ‘Traces of any interment were completely lacking. 

The food-vessel (pl. vir, fig. 2) is bowl-shaped ; the rim is bevelled 
inwards to a breadth of } in. ; the wall formsan unbroken curve with no 


sg 


Plan and section of cist on Rubane Farm 
A, Trench filled with earth and stones; B, capstone ; 


CC, double walls at west end; DD, cup-markings ; 
E, wall at east end; F, interior of cist 


trace of grooving ; the bottom is thick. A break in the surface (now 
repaired) showed a gritty paste, black in the interior, but apparently 
covered with a light buff-coloured slip. “The measurements of the food- 
vessel are as follows :—external diameter at top, 5 in.; greatest external 
diameter, 6 in.; diameter at bottom, 3in.; thickness at bottom, ¥in. The 
surface of the vessel has five zones of ornamentation. 


Zone 1. Oblique lines of triple triangular notches. 

2. Similar lines of triangular notches above a row of small semi- 
circular depressions, their horns or ends pointing to the 
left. 

3. A row of large circular and oval impressions resembling 
‘daisies’ or ‘suns’ varying in size. At the top and bottom 
of the zone there are two or three semicircular depressions 
between the ‘ daisies’, the horns of the upper series pointing 
upwards and those of the lower ones downwards. 
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Zone 4. Two rows of semicircular depressions, their horns pointing 
as in zone 3. ‘The intervening spaces form an elementary 
bar chevron. 

» 5. A row of ‘daisies’, smaller than those above; there are two 
semi-circular depressions between the ‘ daisies’ at the top 
of the zone, their horns pointing upwards. 


The zones are divided by single horizontal lines, rather roughly incised. 
The rim of the vessel is decorated on the inside with a row of semi-circular 
depressions, opening to the right. The base is not ornamented. 

The food-vessel is now on loan in the Belfast Municipal Museum and 
Art Gallery (Museum no. L. 56—1931), and thanks are due to Mr. 
Robert Warnock, the proprietor of Rubane Farm, for permission to 
examine the cist and food-vessel, and for his assistance during my visits 
to Rubane. 


Objects from Warkworth Castle.—Mr. R. S. Simms sends the following 
note :— These objects, made of bronze gilt, were found at Warkworth 


Bronze objects from Warkworth Castle (2) 


Castle during the excavations of the moat by H.M. Office of Works. 
Their use is rather obscure, but there are two rather similar objects in the 
Guildhall Museum (Catalogue, p. 137, 84 and 85), with a hook on one 
end, described as buckles, iron, semi-circular strap plate terminating in a 
hook, fifteenth to sixteenth century. The difference is that those in 
London made of iron have at the other end a buckle complete with tongue, 
whereas these appear never to have been used for this purpose, there being 
no sign of any fixture on the buckle end. They were undoubtedly used 
for the same purpose, but obviously are not a pair. It is suggested that 
the one with the rounded end was sewn on to a garment, and the hook 
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was either attached to a chain or passed through a buttonhole; the other 
one was probably sheathed in leather with a ring at the end which has 
worn a groove. This one, with the square end, has an ornamental centre- 
piece of crude design and a rectangular frame, and is made in one piece. 
The other one is shorter and much more elaborate as a carved feature. 
It is made in two parts : the hook and buckle in one piece, and the centre- 
piece, which is attached by a pin, apparently quite unnecessary. The centre- 
piece is decorated with the letter ‘M’, which has broken, probably in 
casting. The probable date of these objects is fifteenth century. 


The Granite Forum and Clepsydra, Salamina Altera, Cyprus.—Mrc. G. E. 
Jeffery, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note : 

From time to time the Roman ruins of Salamina Altera are explored 
by me. In the Antiquaries Fournal for July 1928 is a plan and descrip- 
tion of the great fourth-century basilica laid bare in 1925. Since then 
I have explored the traces of a Roman forum, built of granite columns, 
with marble caps and bases, which exist on the north side of the basilica. 
This forum is remarkable for the possession of a clepsydra, evidently 
copied with precision from the famous ‘ Tower of the Winds’ at Athens. 

This ‘Granite’ forum has a width of almost exactly 120 ft. between 
its external walls as defined by the foundations, but its length from east 
to west is indefinite owing to subsequent alterations. 

The clepsydra has been planned on its northern side, towards the 
western end [or possibly in the centre]. This little octagon building has 
been of the same dimensions as the original in Athens to within about an 
inch. Nothing, however, remains of it, except the clearly-defined plan 
with the central chamber or cistern below ground, which is about 4 ft. 6 in. 
square and 6 or 7 ft. deep. 

Water-clocks of a monumental kind are so rarely to be found amongst 
ancient buildings that the traces of this example at Salamina Altera have 
a very particular interest and importance. 

The Granite forum, a typical Roman monument, was unattractive to 
the explorers of 1890 searching for Hellenic finds." They cut a cross- 
shaped trench about the centre of the site, but appear not to have observed 
the plan of the clepsydra, and their exploration was soon abandoned. 

Piles of granite columns, 18 ft. long, scattered about the area, without 
a single base or capital surviving, present a deplorable appearance. Many 
of them are broken, and a few chips of white marble from capitals of the 
Corinthian style lie upon the surface, showing the usual character of the 
original design. 


An English Alabaster in Holland. Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., sends 
the following note :— 

In 1926 Prof. F. Witte, Director of the Schniitgen Museum, Cologne, 
told me that he had, many years earlier, seen an altar-piece of English 
alabaster work in some village of Dutch Limburg, but had made no note 


* This site is marked ‘ A’ on the general plan of Salamina in vol. xii (1891) 
of the Fournal of Hellenic Studies. 
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upon it. Having an opportunity, in June 1927, of passing through Dutch 
Limburg, I made inquiries as to this altar-piece, and found it in the little 
parish church at Afferden, a very small village on the tram-line between 
Nijmegen and Venlo. Like all places in its neighbourhood, Afferden is 
Roman Catholic. Through the courtesy of Pastor Berden, the parish 
priest, I was able not only to examine the altar-piece at leisure, but also 
to make transcripts from a typewritten copy, dated 1916, of a long account 
of it, written by Messrs. M. J. Jansen and A. J. Flament, which hung in 
the sacristy. I have not succeeded in finding any printed version, from 
which this copy might have been taken, of that date, but Mr. M. E. 
Labouchere, of the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, who very kindly under- 
took to try to find the original report, after considerable investigation, 
discovered in a repertorium a brief reference—which I have not been 
able to check—to an article, ‘ Het altarstuk in de Kerk te Afferden’ in 
the periodical Maaspouw, 1893, p. 17. 

According to this account, Heinr. Ferber, of Diisseldorf, in his 
Geschichte der Familie Schenk van Nydeggen, insbesonder des Kriegsobristen 
Martin Schenk v. Nydeggen (Verlag der Schwann’schen Verlagshandl., 
1860; the book was published anonymously), tells us (p. 11) that the 
high altar of Afferden church is worthy of notice because of its fine 
alabaster carvings depicting the Passion of our Lord, concerning which 
there is an old notice saying that it was finished in 1542, was brought 
over in the time of Henry VIII of England, and was given to the church by 
the contemporary possessor (or tenant ; ‘ Besitzer’) of Blyenbeck, Diederich 
von der Lippe, called Hoen. Elsewhere in their (typewritten) account, 
Jansen and Flament say that one may read anno 1542 ‘ op de figuren’. 

Of the present altar-piece, only the scenic-panels, seven in number, 
and the sixteen little image-panels, are English. Originally forming parts 
of a ‘ Passion ’ altar-piece, all of whose woodwork has disappeared, they 
appear to have been mounted in their present arrangement in the seven- 
teenth century. There are two horizontal rows containing three scenic- 
panels each, and above them, at the centre, a single scenic-panel, at either 
side of which is a caryatid of the seventeenth century. At either side of 
each of the other scenic-panels are two small image-panels (one above the 
other) ; that is, eight little image-panels in each row. Above each scenic- 
panel of the two rows is a gilded detachable canopy of five lights from the 
original altar-piece ; and above each little image-panel is a gilded detach- 
able canopy of one light. Set well above the single scenic-panel (which 
lacks its canopy) is a panel considerably later in date, of a different kind, 
and probably not English, whose height above the altar made examination 
difficult. The alabaster panels are, as to their sculpture, excellently pre- 
served. From the distance at which I had to view them they looked as 
if, from the beginning, they had had comparatively little colouring ; at 
present the borders of many of the garments are gilt, the hair gilt (even 
of some of the executioners) or black, the beards often gilt, the ropes and 
scourges sometimes blackish or brownish. The hair of most of the figures 
covers the ears, and we may therefore ascribe the panels, according to 


Prior’s dating (cf. [//ustrated Cat. Exhibition of English Medieval Alabaster 
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Work, London, 1913, 24, footnote), to about the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century; the date 1542, cited above, seems clearly not that of 
the altar-piece in its original form. 

The scenic-panels in the lower row—the Betrayal, the Scourging, and 
the Nailing to the Cross—evidently were on the left side of the original 
altar-piece ; those in the upper row—the Deposition, the Entombment, 
and the Resurrection—on the right side; and the top panel—the Cruci- 
fixion—in the centre. With the scenic-panels thus set in one row, the 
sixteen little image-panels would have just sufficed to allow two of them, 
one above the other, to flank on either side each scenic-panel. It seems 
very probable, therefore, that, with the possible exception of a canopy for 
the Crucifixion table, we have all of the alabaster work of the original 
altar-piece. The image-panels, which portray the T'welve Apostles and 
the Fathers of the Church, were probably originally arranged with the 
former set between scenic-panels and the latter at the two ends of the 
row; the Fathers form at present the bottom row of image-panels. 

A few details of the iconography, interesting because of their departure 
from the usual English alabaster sculpture, may be noted. In the Betrayal, 
Peter holds his sword point upwards, instead of in the more usual position. 
In the Nailing to the Cross, there are three men with twisted cords, one 
at either wrist and one at the ankles, holding our Lord’s limbs on the 
recumbent Cross, while three other men, each with a nail and a hammer, 
are engaged in nailing His hands and feet. In the Entombment Mary 
Magdalene kneels with hands folded in prayer, and facing her (and on 
the spectator’s right) is a kneeling man—perhaps a donor—in monastic 
dress, holding what appears to be a large rosary, so hanging as to form 
two rows of beads, close to each other, and with a long bead or tassel at 
their lower end. 


W all-paintings in Buckinghamshire churches.—Mr. C. O.Skilbeck, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary, sends the following report :— 

During the years 1931-2 a series of quite interesting mural paintings 
has been uncovered in the county of Buckinghamshire. This began with 
the discovery of decorative paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries at Bosworth House, Wendover, in 1931, which have been fully 
described and illustrated by Mr. Francis W. Reader in the Records of 
Buckinghamshire (Bucks. Architectural and Archaeological Society), 1931. 
These paintings are of a purely domestic character, forming panelling to 
a room, ‘A double row of cartouche panels in brilliant colour’, painted 
on a wattle-and-daub wall between the timber framework. One section 
of walling has been secured for Aylesbury Museum, but it is feared that 
the remainder have been destroyed. 

Mr. Reader’s copies are most admirable, and have been thoroughly well 
reproduced. 

The next discovery late last year was that of the wall-paintings in Little 
Missenden church, which received public notice in The Times and other 
papers. ‘These, as will be remembered, are a series of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century mural paintings, which were found, on the removal of 
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the whitewash and plaster, to be in an unusually fine condition. The 
figure of St. Christopher facing the south door is a very good example of 
early fourteenth-century work. Eastward of this is a series of pictures 
representing the passion of St. Catherine, many of which are in a fair 
condition and are most interesting. The most beautiful of the paintings 
is a little Crucifixion on the western face of the west pier in the north 
arcade. This is a most attractive little painting, showing a masterly hand. 
It is much to be regretted that it is in a very much damaged condition, 
but sufficient remains to show how skilful its execution must have been. 
The treatment of these pictures has been carried out by Professor Tristram, 
and has now been completed—with most satisfactory results. 

There are several other churches in the neighbourhood containing quite 
remarkable wall-paintings, which, however, are sadly deteriorating from 
want of proper treatment, such as the thirteenth- to fourteenth-century 
painting in Little Hampden church and the very fine work at Little 
Kimble. The latter are disappearing rapidly since tracings were made of 
them in 1900. It is much to be regretted that the local clergy cannot be 
induced to raise funds sufficient for their preservation. 

A casual examination of the walls of Great Hampden Church has shown 
that this has also quite a quantity of wall-painting which is likely to prove 
of interest, but at the moment nosteps are being taken for the uncovering. 

The painting on the walls of Radnage Church was uncovered by the 
rector some years ago, but nothing has been done in the way of preservation. 

During the winter another set of domestic wall-paintings was uncovered 
at Amersham, at a house in the High Street. These were inspected by 
Professor Tristram and treated. The pictures, which form panels on two 
sides of a ground-floor room, represent the ‘Nine Worthies’, and are in a 
wonderfully good condition, the colouring for the most part being un- 
usually brilliant. 

Mr. Reader has made most careful copies of these, and some of his 
drawings, together with a full description, will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Records uf Buckinghamshire. 

The painting is apparently of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century: one would be inclined perhaps to attribute it to the latter date, 
as the figures bear a strong resemblance to the drawing of this period. 


A Palaeolith from Leicester.—During excavations on a new housing-site 
600 yds. north of the Stour and north-east of the junction of the Fosse and 
Blackbird Roads, Leicester, a flint implement was detected in gravel just 
excavated for a drain. The surface grit is here 1 to 2 ft. thick, on 3 to 
4 ft. of river drift (dark sandy gravel with clay); below this, red brick-clay 
has been seen to a depth of 8 to 10 ft. by Mr. W. W. Goode, who sub- 
mitted the find for an opinion. The implement is white, with a surface 
like a china plate, except where thermal action has pitted it ; the bulbar 
face is flat, a prominent bulb having been removed at the butt end; and 
the outline and trimming suggest a Le Moustier date. One side is curved, 
the other nearly straight, a combination seen in many specimens referable 
to that period (see Archaeologia, |xvii, pp. 33-40) ; and the striking patina 
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has many parallels in the later terrace-gravels (e.g. op. cit., p. 47, also 
Swanscombe, Dunbridge, and Marlow). In such a district finds of this 
kind are unexpected, but a late Drift series from Nottingham was published 
by the Society in 1928 (Fournal, viii, 91), and the adjoining county of 
Leicester has already yielded two specimens of approximately the same 
date (from Hinckley and Barrow-on-Soar : Archaeologia, \xxii, 36). Other 
finds still farther north have been recorded from time to time, and all point 
to a middle palaeolithic occupation beyond the usually recognized limit 
for Drift implements. The attention of geologists is now being drawn to 
the Pleistocene deposits of the Midlands (e.g. ‘ Palaeolithic implements 
found near Coventry’, by F. W. Shotton, in Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, 
vi, part iii, p. 174), and the more implements that can be accurately dated 
and located, the easier will be the task of unravelling the Drift deposits. 


Palaeolith from Leicester (2) 


Royal Historical Society—The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the 
Royal Historical Society for the best essay on any subject approved by 
the Literary Director. Essays must be sent in by March 31st, 1933. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


The Amphitheatre, Chester.—The Chester Archaeological Society is 
engaged in a campaign to save the amphitheatre, discovered some two years 
ago outside the SE. angle tower -of the Roman fortress of Deva. Its 
approximate dimensions are : major axis 315 ft., minor axis 284 ft. In 
every way thisimportant discovery seems larger and finer than the Caerleon 
amphitheatre. ‘The site is in imminent danger of being lost owing to the 
proposed construction of a by-pass road across it in the near future. If 
£8,000 can be raised in time to divert the road, the Office of Works 
have promised to excavate and maintain the amphitheatre. “Towards this 
sum the Duke of Westminster has contributed £1,000. The appeal 
(which has been circulated to Fellows) deserves the sympathetic support of 
all interested in preserving relics of the Roman occupation. Contributions 
may be sent to the Hon. ‘Treasurer, Chester Amphitheatre Fund, Lloyds 
Bank, Chester. 
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The Library of A. Chester Beatty. Description of a Hieratic Papyrus, with 
a Mythological Story, Love Songs, and other Miscellaneous Texts. By 
Aan H. Garpiner, F.B.A. The Chester Beatty Papyri No. 1. With 
31 plates in monochrome and 30 in line by Emery Walker, Limited. 
18x 12}. Pp. 46. London: Emery Walker, 1931. £2 10s. od. 


This handsome volume contains a variety of surprises: first, a long 
hieratic papyrus in almost perfect condition, such as has not been dis- 
covered since the fifties of the last century (except in the form of ‘ Books 
of the Dead’), and this only one of a large collection found together ; 
most of them more or less fragmentary, which with the exception of the 
first have been munificently presented by Mrs. Chester Beatty to the 
British Museum. Secondly, whereas the complaint has long held true 
that, while the Egyptian inscriptions and papyri are full of references to 
the myth of Osiris, we have to depend almost entirely on Plutarch for 
our knowledge of the connected story, we are here presented with an 
elaborate development of the principal episode, the trial and award of the 
thrones of Upper and Lower Egypt, claimed by Horus as eldest son of 
his father Osiris, and by Set as son of Geb and brother of Osiris. Set 
was the mightiest of the gods, while Horus was but a stripling and mis- 
shapen at that. ‘The trial ended in a compromise, Set receiving Upper 
Egypt and Horus Lower Egypt. ‘The deciding tribunal was presided 
over by the Sun-god of Heliopolis, and his Ennead were the assessors. 
Opinion swayed to and fro in an extraordinary way according as new 
witnesses or new authorities were consulted. The decisive moment came 
when Isis by a trick extracted from Set his own condemnation out of his 
own mouth in an imaginary parallel. 

The behaviour of the gods throughout is unedifying. Their tempers 
are uncontrolled ; even the presiding Sun-god has his time of sulking. 
Horus actually cuts off his mother Isis’ head in the midst of her devotion 
tohim. Yet, one feels and knows that Set is a wrong-doer and that 
Horus is the rightful heir. But the whole atmosphere is that of a fellah 
village charged with intrigue and personal spite, and some details are so 
gross that the priests could hardly authorize either dramatization or 
broadcasting of such a tale by way of the festival ‘shows’ of which the 
populace was so fond. ‘The story is indeed an extraordinary revelation 
of the low human and ungod-like nature of his divinities which the 
average Egyptian conceived ; and yet the idea of ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ is 
fully understood therein. 

The language and writing of this tale are good specimens of Late 
Egyptian and cannot be attributed to an uneducated man. Blank pages 
and spaces in the papyrus were filled with other texts, of which the most 
interesting are love songs, well preserved but hardly less difficult to under- 
stand than the fragments that have hitherto represented this class of 
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literature. In some cases the man, in others the maiden, pour forth their 
respective longings. “There are also a hymn in honour of the obscure 
king Ramesses V, and some brief business memoranda. All this varied 
matter is ably dealt with by Dr. Gardiner, and splendid full-size photo- 
graphs are given of the pages and sections of the manuscript, each with 
a finely written hieroglyphic transcript opposite the hieratic original. 
Egyptologists owe much to the ripe scholarship of Dr. Gardiner and 
the extreme skilfulness of Papyrus-Conservator, Dr. Hugo Ibscher, from 
the Berlin Museum, for restoring the first two pages of Papyrus no. 1, 
as well as for bringing order out of the chaos of fragments in the re- 
mainder of this wonderful collection, which seems to have been found, 


like the famous Harris Papyri in 1854, near the temple of Medinet 
Habu. F. LI. G. 


Die Alamannen in Wiirttemberg. Von Wattuer Veeck. 12} x g}. 
Pp. xii+ 380, with a volume of plates. Berlin and Leipzig: de 
Gruyter, 1931. RM. 75. 

It is over twenty-five years since the writer of this review first saw the 
collection of Alemannic remains in the Museum at Stuttgart, and the 
impression that the collection then made on him has been renewed by 
the sumptuous volume compiled by Dr. Walther Veeck for the Rémisch- 
germanisch Kommission. The interest of all those for whom the 
history and art of the Dark Ages has a special attraction will certainly be 
heightened after studying the clearly stated and fully documented account 
of the remains from Alemannic cemeteries in Wiirttemberg presented in 
this important work. It is written in an easy, undidactic style, the 
author fully recognizing that only after publication of similar mono- 
graphs on material from other areas will a conspectus of the whole 
archaeology of the period be possible or even desirable. ‘The text is 
printed in a beautifully clear type which for a foreign archaeologist must 
greatly diminish the labour of unravelling the intricacies of German 
syntax; and the volume of text is accompanied not only by numerous 
collotype plates bound with the text, but also by a separate porttolio of 
others, a few of which unfortunately leave something to be desired in the 
matter of clearness. 

The first part of the text is divided into sections, the first and longest 
of which is naturally devoted to a general survey of the various classes of 
objects found in the graves; other sections include a succinct and emi- 
nently readable history of the Alemanni, as well as brief surveys of their 
economic life, mode of settlement, external relations, material culture, 
and artistic handiwork as revealed by archaeological investigation. The 
second part is occupied by a complete archaeological survey of the finds 
in the various cemeteries arranged alphabetically according to sites. An 
index to the plates and to the text completes the work, and since, even 
in such a laborious task as the compilation of this monumental mono- 
graph must have been, perfection could scarcely be expected, minor slips, 
such as the reference of p. 70 for plate P, figs. 5 and 6, in error for page 
76, are more than pardonable. 
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Dr. Veeck’s review of the rich material from no less than 787 ceme- 
teries on 526 sites (indicated on a map by underlining in red the places 
where they have come to light) has enabled him to distinguish three 
periods :—(1) A.D. 260-400 ; a period of settlement enlivened by unremit- 
ting conflict with Rome; (2) 400-550, a period of consolidation and 
development ; and (3) 550-700, a period of subjection to Frankish 
domination arising from the defeat of the Alemanni by their neighbours 
in 536, their gradual conversion to Christianity, and their slow merging 
in the body of the German race. In the earlier periods we meet with 
traces of contact not only with provincial Roman culture, such as wares 
of Roman fabric, but also with influences which must have been trans- 
mitted by Gothic movements from eastern Europe. Already in the 
second period Frankish features become evident, especially in the north, 
where later the cemeteries of that people become abundant, and the 
hand-made ribbed pottery based on models brought by the Alemanni 
from their original homes in north Germany is superseded by well-known 
Frankish wheel-made types. The same variation can be observed in the 
fibulae : bow-fibulae with knobbed, semicircular heads and feet terminating 
in animal heads, developed from Roman provincial cross-bow forms, pass 
into others with straight-sided feet with Kerbschnitt ornamentation, to 
disappear in the last period in favour of circular brocches, either set with 
cabochon garnets or coloured glass, or with embossed discs in the 
bracteate manner. ‘The author argues for the independence of this class 
of bracteates from their Scandinavian counterparts, in spite of the late 
date of the Alemannic examples; he makes out an even better case for 
the development of an independent school of zoomorphic ornament in 
central Europe. The claims of Roman provincial and of Oriental art to 
the initiation of Teutonic animal design have been much disputed in 
recent years. “The Alemannic material, derived from an area in such 
close relation with Rome in its early stages, and exhibiting peculiar traits 
in its subsequent development, lends strong support to the claims of the 
former in this region of south-western Germany, whatever may be the 
truth in regard to the origin of zoomorphic ornament in other parts of 
central and northern Europe. 

The various objects are, as already said, in the main well reproduced 
in the plates; exceptions are the bracteate brooches. Some are distinctly 
poor, and others, including that of the finest specimen, owing to the 
battered condition of the originals, are not easily decipherable. A few 
line-drawings in the text showing the details of their designs would have 
been welcome. It also seems a pity that among such a wealth of plates 
more could not have been reserved for the illustration of grave-groups 
specially selected as representative of each period ; particularly such as 
would have shown the overlap of the various types of fibulae in vogue. 
Those grave-groups which have been illustrated are not specially striking 
in character, and it is unlikely that others do not exist among such rich 
material. The external student in particular obtains a general impression 
of a given culture from a few examples with far greater rapidity, if he is 
provided with illustrations of a set of typical groups. 
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It is not without interest to note the complaint of unscientific excava- 
tion made by the author against early investigators of Alemannic ceme- 
teries. “The same complaint has been made in this country, but it would 
seem that we have been more fortunate than some continental areas, 
when we call to mind work which, though not perhaps up to the full 
standard of modern requirements, was carried through by amateurs like 
Bryan Faussett in the eighteenth, and by others too numerous to mention 
in the nineteenth century. It is strange also that, in spite of the vast 
number of cemeteries known from Wiirttemberg, not a single habitation- 
site of the corresponding periods can be recorded, the more so perhaps 
when, as the author shows, in some cases where now there is a single 
community, in the period of the graves the discovery of two cemeteries 
within a few hundred yards of one another points to the division of the 
older community into groups each with its own three-field system, 
usually separated by a stream or an old road-way. One could have 
hoped that one of these settlements at least would have come to light 
outside the bounds of the present village. gE. T. 1. 


The Fasti of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, by H. J. Lawtor, D.D., 
Litt.D. 5}. Pp. viiit+ 336. Dundalk: Tempest, 1930. 20s. 
‘The Dean of St. Patrick’s has made a valuable contribution to Irish 

Ecclesiastical History in this record of the succession of the deans, digni- 

taries, archdeacons, prebendaries, minor canons, vicars choral and others 

associated with them in the service of the cathedral church from 1191 

until the present day. It is the result of long and patient research and 

of wide knowledge. In an able introduction Dr. Lawlor has given 

a fresh interpretation to certain documents and thrown new light on the 

problem of the two cathedral churches of Dublin, Christ Church and St. 

Patrick’s. Ina charter granted probably in 1191 John Comyn, the first 

Norman archbishop of Dublin, made the church of St. Patrick ‘a pre- 

bendal church’ ; the new great church on an old site, sacred for many 

centuries to the memory of St. Patrick, was consecrated on the feast of 

St. Patrick in 1192, and a fortnight later Celestine III confirmed its 

constitution in a bull enumerating thirteen churches which Archbishop 

Comyn had assigned to the canons since the grant of his first charter. 

Dr. Lawlor argues that St. Patrick’s became a cathedral church under 

Archbishop Comyn, and the Archbishop intended that St. Patrick’s with 

its chapter of secular canons should take the place of Christ Church, which, 

like Carlisle, was served by regular canons of the Order of Arrouaise. There 
was no precedent for two cathedral churches in the same city, but Arch- 
bishop Comyn had been archdeacon of Bath in a diocese in which the bishop 
was elected by the two chapters of the Benedictine monks of Bath and the 
secular canons of Wells. Whatever may have been Archbishop Comyn’s 
intention, he was certainly foiled by the resistance of Christ Church, and 

his successor, Henry of London, was elected by both chapters in 1213. 

The view hitherto accepted is that St. Patrick’s became a cathedral church 

under Henry of London, the Archbishop who completed the constitution 

by creating and endowing the offices of precentor, chancellor, and treasurer 
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in 1218 in a charter which Dr. Lawlor prints for the first time; in 1220 
he added a dean to be elected by the chapter, unlike the three dignitaries 
who were appointed by the Archbishop. The constitution of St. Patrick’s 
was naturally derived from those of the English secular cathedrals, which 
again were based on the constitution of Bayeux.’ The creation of the 
dignitaries, though almost an invariable feature of a cathedral constitution, 
was not essential? ; as late as 1640, the cathedral chapter of Bayonne 
consisted of a bishop and twelve canons with no dignitary.* At St. 
Patrick’s the Archbishop reserved the right to take part in the election of 
the dean ‘as-a canon, when we have a prebend’, and in virtue of the 
prebend of Cualun the Archbishop still votes at the election of the dean. 

The struggle of the chapter of St. Patrick’s to defend the right of 
electing the dean against papal provisions in the fourteenth century, and 
their triumph during the great schism in the papacy, recall similar inci- 
dents in England. ‘The eternal problem, in disputed elections, of the 
ruling in the papal constitution Quia Propter, that the will of the major 
et senior pars shall prevail was solved at St. Patrick’s after 1704 when the 
decretum electionis was rendered in English as ‘the greater and elder 
part’; this interpretation was contrary to the judgement of St. Benedict, 
who held that ‘ saepe juniori Dominus revelat quod melius est.’ 

An appendix on the French Congregation in the Lady Chapel of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral 1666-1816, by Mr. T. P. Le Fanu, gives an inter- 
esting record of the careers of some Huguenot ministers who left France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. R. GraHaM. 


Medieval Sculpture in France. By ARTHUR GARDNER. 9} x 7$. Pp. xx + 
491. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1931. £3 135. 6d. 


This monumental work by our Fellow Mr. Arthur Gardner is the 
result of very many years personal study of the subject, and is illustrated 
by a vast series of admirable photographs almost all taken by the author 
himself. Mr. Gardner, furthermore, is intimately acquainted with the 
very voluminous literature of the subject, and his survey is perhaps as 
complete as time and labour can make it. ‘The simple test of looking up 
any given example of sculpture known to the reader will hardly ever 
reveal that it has escaped the author’s attention, or if it has it may be 
assumed to be of little or no importance. 

The book covers the whole range of French medieval sculpture and 
displays the amazing richness of that country in every succeeding period. 
In the twelfth century it achieved perhaps its greatest triumphs, but the 
works of the thirteenth century and the extraordinarily attractive Franco- 
Flemish works of the fifteenth century are almost equally distinguished. 

The first 230 pages are devoted to the various schools of Romanesque 
sculpture, and one naturally turns to see what are the views of the author 
on the vexed question of the date of the capitals of the church at Cluny, 


* Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth, i, 33-6. 

> W. H. Jones and E. A. Freeman, History of St. David's, pp. 310, 311, 
321-3. 

3 A. T. Bannister, The Cathedral Church of Hereford, p. 163. 
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a question which is all-important for the history of the early development 
of the school. ‘The final statement by M. Paul Deschamps of the 
position of the orthodox French point of view did not appear in time for 
consideration by Mr. Gardner, but we doubt if it would have affected his 
judgement, which is in favour of the views put forward by Prof. Kingsley 
Porter that the capitals are indeed of the date of the structure to which 
they belong, i.e. to about the year 1095. 

The very long chapter iv is devoted to the idealized sculpture of the 
thirteenth century, which corresponds to the high-water mark of French 
Gothic architecture and was purely and solely auxiliary to it. In this, as 
in the previous age, French sculpture was supreme, but, as with the archi- 
tecture of the age, it arouses rather admiration than enthusiasm. 

The fourteenth century was comparatively sterile in great achieve- 
ment ; the Black Death and the English wars half ruined the country.and 
largely put a stop to building activity. With the succeeding period began 
a new era in which sculpture was actuated by new ideals and put to 
a new purpose. In his sixth chapter the author gives us a charming and 
sympathetic account of this last phase, when idealism gave place to 
realism, portraiture had become the rule and not the exception, and, as he 
puts it, sculpture had largely ceased to be architectural and had become 
‘ furniture-sculpture’. ‘The age, however, was neither decadent nor life- 
less, and the flowering of the Burgundian School, which centres in the 
works of Claus Sluter, is one of the most attractive and extraordinary in 
the history of art. The interest is carried on by the lesser, but still 
vigorous, art exemplified in the churches of Troyes and Brou, and in the 
long series of entombments which enrich so many churches in all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Gardner is to be warmly congratulated on the production of 
a work in which the illustrations and the text are worthy of each other 
and of the subject with which they deal. A. W. C. 


The Medieval Books of Merton College. By F. M. Powicxe. 9? x 63. 
Pp. xii+ 287. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1931. 215. 
Merton is not only distinguished by its Library, but almost equally by 

its medieval muniments. Among these are a series of lists, some of 

which are catalogues of the books belonging to the college, others records 
of the distribution of these books among the fellows. We are apt to 
forget how expensive books were in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but Professor Powicke’s volume shows that colleges like Merton had the 
same difficulty in supplying their teaching masters with books which the 
modern universities and university colleges feel in providing text-books 
for their students. The Oxford students, for the most part, must have 
been too poor to afford many text-books, even at sixpence or a shilling 
each, and have depended mainly upon lectures for their instruction. The 
fellows seem to have had a kind of property in the books thus distributed, 
since it was not unusual for them to be pledged as securities for a loan. 
Even the college to which they belonged might lend money upon them. 
Accordingly, the lists which are here printed give an excellent idea of the 
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equipment and range of study of the average theologian or ‘artist’. The 
library only contained the reference books, chained or otherwise, which 
were needed by the whole community. 

From these lists, and from the wills of Simon Bredon and bishop Rede 
of Chichester, Professor Powicke has constructed an account of the 
gradual growth of the stock of books up to 1385, the date of Rede’s 
death, and has added a summary description of its subsequent growth, 
with full and interesting notes on both the books and their donors. One 
of the earliest of these, Brice of Sharsted, who is said to have died in 
1327, is known as one of the commissaries of Hamo de Hethe, bishop of 
Rochester, and as having acted as his proctor at the Papal Court. 

The history of the growth of the library provides incidentally a view 
of the history of learning in Oxford, and recalls names such as those of 
Bradwardine and Burley, whose fame seems to have perished in this 
country at the Renaissance, though their works were printed more than 
once in France in the sixteenth century. C. JoHNson. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the reign of Richard I and ‘fohn, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, vol. v, 8-10 John. 10}x6}. Pp vii+451. 
London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1931. 30s. 
The present volume covers the period between Hilary Term, 1207 and 

Easter Term, 1209, and contains extended transcripts of pleas both before 
the king and the justices of the Bench, essoins being excluded. A small 
fragment from one of the Assize Rolls, discovered by Mrs. Stenton, is 
included in the proceedings before the king in Michaelmas Term, 1207 
(p. 72). The king’s movements through the country are often indicated 
by the places at which cases were heard before him. In the Introduction 
it is pointed out that his success in establishing his personal rule at the 
end of this period is illustrated by the meagre record of proceedings in 
the Bench contained in the last of the rolls here printed; and in one of 
the cases (p. 327) the defendant actually put forward the suggestion that 
no plea ought to be held at Westminster, whereof he called the king to 
warrant. 

The record of judicial proceedings is often complementary to the 
evidence of charters in the elucidation of family and topographical history. 
The rolls help to date charters, and the latter often provide material 
bearing on the former. ‘The value of the private charter as a binding 
instrument is often illustrated in the rolls. Thus it was a question 
whether a charter could be issued to disinherit a man’s heirs (p. 48); it 
might be urged that a charter should not prevail if the grantor had not 
delivered seisin (p. 28), or if the words concessisse and confirmasse were 
not accompanied by dedisse—quia carta non loquitur de dono (p. 105). 
A charter witnessing that land was held freely was good evidence of 
a freehold, even though villein services had still been rendered (p. 94). 
That a charter was genuine might have to be declared by its witnesses 
(pp. 29, 97, 277), whose opinion could be reinforced by twelve men of 
the neighbourhood (p. 111). A vouchee who acknowledged his seal, 
though he disputed the authenticity of the charter to which it was affixed, 
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was compelled to warrant (p. 22); though we do not hear the result of 
a Lincolnshire case in which it was urged that a charter in favour of the 
priory of Alvingham bore the seal of the grantor, but was issued after his 
death (p. 145). “There are several charters quoted, sometimes in full, in 
the course of the pleadings. A valuable series relating to the church of 
Rainham in Essex, which gives useful details relating to the Paynels 
of Bampton, is quoted in a case dealing with the advowson brought by 
the prior of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem against the abbot of 
Lesnes (p. 145). A long Sussex charter of John de Gestling (p. 202), 
and a collection of ecclesiastical documents relating to a Buckinghamshire 
nun (p. 183) are given in full. 

Such questions, of course, are only illustrations of the usual widespread 
interest and value of these volumes. A case relating to Campsall (p. 54) 
indicates the confusion which often surrounded the right of presentation 
to churches. ‘The numerous suits to which Maurice de Gant was a party 
suggest difficulties with regard to the inheritance of his grandmother, 
Alice Paynel. An important case (p. 147) bears on the inheritance of 
the constables of Richmond, and, incidentally, it would be useful to have 
some reference to this case in the Roald heading in the index, for Roald 
the elder is mentioned in the pleadings. Genealogical descents from the 
period of the Conquest often emerge, especially in three cases dealing with 
Northumberland, Berkshire, and Hertfordshire (pp. 59, 60, 139). It 
may be noticed that the word avus, which usually means a grandfather, 
may indicate a great-grandfather, for Henry I is invariably so described 
in his relationship to the reigning king. 

The index, especially of subjects, is an admirable piece of work ; and 
the use of the subject-headings readily provides illustrations of the history 
of English law between Glanville’s and Bracton’s day. ‘There is even 
a reference to ‘Humorous entries’ under the heading ‘ Curia Regis 
Rolls’. Misprints, if they exist, seem difficult to detect. Religquid on 
p. 135 seems to suggest re/iquit. Odeburne on p. 148 is probably intended 
for Oldeburne, under which it is indexed. Roger (de Pont |’Evéque), 
archbishop of York, strangely appears as ‘Roger (of Bishopstone) ’ 
(p. 395); and in the list of Christian names the form of Eudes as 
a translation of Eudo is not unopen to criticism (see E. H. R., xlvi, 6237.). 
The quick succession in which these volumes appear reflects very great 
credit on the editor. Cuarwes Cray. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony. By L. S. B. Leakey. With 
Appendices by J. D. Soromon, C. E. P. Brooks, A. Hopwoop, 
H. Beck, and M. Connotty. 9? x7}. Pp. xiii+ 288. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1931. 255. 

Mr. Leakey and his colleagues richly deserve the congratulations of 
fellow archaeologists, since the knowledge they are engaged in bringing 
to light in East Africa cannot fail to establish a long-needed re-orientation 
of views concerning Early Man. A considerable number of years has 
elapsed since field-workers in England first discovered stratified imple- 
ments of pre-Chellean age, the skeletal remains of Homo sapiens on a 
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horizon of Acheulian date, and pottery fragments of the Aurignacian 
period. Yet it has been necessary for similar relics to be found in East 
Africa before the bulk of prehistorians finds itself in a position to appre- 
ciate these facts and to re-adjust preconceived ideas. 

Within the area examined by Mr. Leakey the glacial phenomena, so 
familiar to students of European prehistory, are replaced by those of a 
pluvial nature; thus we have the following correlation :— 


Climatic phases | Equivalent cultural 
of Europe. | phases of Kenya. 


Climatic phases of Kenya. 


Nakuran post-pluvial wet phase. | Sub-Atlantic. Neolithic. 
Dry period. Sub-Boreal. 
Makalian post-pluvial wet phase. | Atlantic. Azilian-Tardenoisian 
Boreal, Bihl. Magdalenian. 
Dry period. Achen oscillation. | Late Aurignacian. 
Upper Gamblian pluvial. Wiirm glacial. 
Moderately dry period. 
Lower Gamblian pluvial. Riss glacial. 
Dry period with earth move- Advanced  Acheulian 
ments. with a tendency to 
Early Mousterian. 
Kamasian pluvial. Mindel glacial. Acheulian. 
Chellean. 
? Giinz glacial. | ? Pre-Chellean. 


Further investigation will probably show that the Kamasian pluvial 
period is to be divided, and that the earlier portion should be equated with 
the Giinz glaciation of Europe. 

In the volume under consideration (the first of a series) the stratified 
finds, ranging from the Chellean phase of Lower Palaeolithic times to the 
New Stone Age, and including all the cultural phases set out in column 3 
of the above table, are fully described and illustrated. be Ae ee 


The Ruined Churches of Norfolk. By Craupe J. W. Messent, A.R.I.B.A. 
84x64. Pp. 41. Norwich: Hunt. 1931. 25. 6d. 


This little book, while it has all the defects of matter reprinted from 
a local newspaper, will be of considerable value to East Anglian anti- 
quaries. In it a short account is given of each of the 240 Norfolk 
churches which are known to have existed in medieval times, but which 
are now no longer in use. Over 100 of them have disappeared so com- 
pletely that only the foundations and a few pieces of rubble masonry are 
left, and in some 15 cases even the actual site is now unknown. Others 
survive as picturesque ruins, or have been incorporated in present-day 
farmhouses (Pattesley), cottages (Ickburgh) or barns (New Buckenham). 
One, at least, is occupied as a school (Pulham St. Mary). 
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As to the period of their ruination, in the majority of cases it is only 
possible to use such phrases as ‘ demolished centuries ago’, or ‘long gone 
to decay’, but in 13 cases we are definitely told of churches which went 
out of action in pre-Reformation days, and in 20 cases ‘at the Reforma- 
tion’ orin Elizabethan times. Probably closer investigation would greatly 
augment this latter figure. There are only 10 cases of churches. being 
demolished or deserted during the eighteenth century. At least four 
medieval Norfolk churches have been swept away by the sea, several have 
been burned down and never repaired, while the fall of the tower at Hindol- 
veston was the undoing of that church in 1892. 

There is one curious omission which should be rectified in any future 
edition. “Though the compiler includes in his list the seventeen Thetford 
churches which have now disappeared, he makes no mention of the Norwich 
churches which are now unused or no longer in existence. “They are some 
twenty in number, we believe, and the inclusion of them in the list would 
bring up the number of Norfolk’s ruined churches to about 260. J. F.W. 


Fournal of a Somerset Rector, Fohn Skinner, A.M., Antiquary, 1772- | 
1839. Edited by Howarp Coomss and the Rev. Artuur N. Bax. 
84 x 54. Pp. xxviii+ 330. London: Murray, 1930. 15s. 

The writer of the journal from which the extracts published in this 
volume are taken was a Fellow of this Society. ‘The Reverend John 
Skinner was elected on the 23 January 1817 on the proposal of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, supported by A. B. Lambert, Samuel Lysons, and 
John Symmons. Mr. Skinner died in 1839; and a life of him was inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1840 (vol. 110, pt. 11, p. 661). He had 
contributed an essay to that magazine in 1827 (vol. 97, pt. 1, p. 252) 
and a communication from him was published in vol. xxi of Archaeo- 
logia (p. 455). He left all his MSS. to the British Museum, and it is 
convenient to find at the end of this book a list of them with their official 
numbers. ‘The extracts in the book from the Journals are dated between 
1822 and 1832, and antiquaries might have hoped for numerous extracts 
relating to Mr. Skinner’s antiquarian pursuits. But this hope is disappointed 
by the determination of the editor to confine the extracts almost solely to 
parish matters, with a view to presenting a vivid picture of life in a Somerset 
parish a hundred years ago. But the parochial small beer with which one 
is here regaled is not always particularly happy reading. Mr. Skinner 
was obviously cursed by a most suspicious disposition, and as he started off 
at Camerton by quarrelling with the lady of the manor and most of his 
leading parishioners, his path cannot have been a bed of roses. As in 
addition he had bitter quarrels with all his children, one is left in some 
doubt as to the correctness of the picture he gives of his parishioners. 
There does not seem to have been one of them for whom he had a good 
word, and one may doubt whether the picture of them, though many it is 
true were colliers, is not too uniformly black to be trustworthy, and hesita- 
tion may be well justified before drawing inferences about the state of 
affairs in our country parishes about 1822 and the following years from 
this jaundiced account. 
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But there is no doubt on the other hand that Mr. Skinner was full of 
the best intentions and high resolves; and the picture of an excellent man 
involved through his natural disposition in distrust of everything and every- 
body, and yet trying to bear up against the ills that that disposition was 
largely the cause of, is to me a very sad one. He must have been desperately 
unhappy. 


A descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace. By M. R. James, O.M., and Craupe Jenkins, D.D. Pt. I, 
(nos. 1-97). 11x74. Pp.xi+160. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1930. 


The first part of the Lambeth Library catalogue, by our Fellows the 
Provost of Eton and Dr. Jenkins, is concerned with the medieval manu- 
scripts collected chiefly by Archbishop Bancroft, and derived either from 
Llanthony or from Lord Lumley’s collection. This portion of the work 
was done principally by Dr. James, and is in the same form as his well- 
known Cambridge catalogues. It is a great advance on the, now rare, 
catalogue of 1812 by H. J. Todd. Among the manuscripts described in 
this part (the only one which has reached us) are the Abingdon Florence 
of Worcester, the Durham ‘ Historia Aurea’ of John of Tynemouth, and 
the ‘ De Visionibus’ of Peter of London from Holy Trinity, Aldgate, of 
which a very full description is given. ‘The printing of the catalogue, 
begun in 195, is due to the generosity of the Carnegie trustees. C. J. 


A short History of Costumes and Armour, chiefly in England, 1066-1800. By 
Francis M. Kerry and ScHwase. 9? x6}. Two vols, 
in one, pp. iv+xii+ 82; x+86. London: Batsford, 1931. 25s. 
Encouraged by the success of their previous volume Historic Costume, 

1490-1799, Mr. Kelly and Professor Schwabe have now produced a more 
comprehensive work on the same lines. The year 1066 is such a useful 
starting point that one sometimes wonders how other countries manage 
without this conspicuous milestone. ‘The first volume covers the medieval 
period up to 1485, and the second volume the period already described in 
the author’s earlier book. But it is not in any sense a reprint of the latter: 
the subject is large enough to allow of a great deal of new material, so that 
the two books can be said to supplement each other. 

One gathers that Mr. Kelly is responsible for the text and Professor 
Schwabe for the clear and sympathetic line drawings, which elucidate 
details of use and dress not always discernible in the accompanying half- 
tone blocks, which are taken for the most part from contemporary paint- 
ings. The authors are to be congratulated on the thorough and persistent 
manner in which they have pursued their subject. ‘The more so, as 
thoroughness has not always been common among writers on costume. 
Indifferent books on the subject abound because they are easy to make with 
scissors and paste, and there is a large uncritical public which enjoys the 
appeal to the eye of the costume ball and the historical play. But one 
cannot read a page of Mr. Kelly’s text without being aware that he is 
master of his subject, and has in reserve a store of knowledge which only 
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the limitations of the book have kept in bond. His brief observations are 
the result of much sifting of material and the comparison of contemporary 
documents both written and pictorial. For the sake of brevity he has 
organized his matter under sub-headings. This makes ita little difficult 
to read the book through, and puts it rather into the category of a work 
of reference than a text-book. This is to be regretted, as a sound and 
readable text-book for the beginner is badly needed ; but the fact remains 
that there isno book which one would sooner recommend to the beginner 
who wishes seriously to study the subject than this one. The authors can 
claim in this respect to have superseded Fairholt, who has held the field 
against many competitors for more than eighty years. 

The title of the book includes the words ‘ chiefly in England’. ‘This 
is a welcome piece of frankness. So many writers in the past have written 
on ‘English costume’ and drawn the bulk of their illustrations from 
Continental sources, regardless of national differences. On the other 
hand this book does not claim to be a general history of costume. Con- 
tinental examples have only been used when they amplify the evidence 
from English sources or are necessary to understand the foreign influences 
which succeeded each other in the history of dress in this country—French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Flemish, and French again. One is glad, for 
instance, that Mr. Kelly should emphasize the fact that the steeple-crowned 
head-dress (the Aennin) was rarely worn in England. We only know of 
one English brass which shows it, but the frequency with which it appears 
in French illuminated MSS. in the British Museum has given it a wide 
publicity, and pageant-mastersand stage costumiers have found it picturesque 
and simple to make. Hence to the cartoonist it has become the type of 
medieval feminine head-gear par excellence. 

In addition to the main subject of costume a useful chapter on armour 
has been added at the end of each volume. Mr. Kelly has succeeded in 
compressing into these few pages a very lucid summary of the subject. He 
has incorporated the results of the most recent research, as is shown by 
his remarks on Greenwich armour, and his illustrations have been chosen 
to include several interesting new examples in place of the familiar types 
that have become hackneyed by repeated reproduction. We have only 
one complaint tomake. ‘There is no adequate illustration of that practical 
and uniform fashion of arming which lasted from c. 1360-1410 in England, 
and which appears on countless brasses and effigies. When one writes 
‘adequate’ one means adequate to its importance, for it is true that there 
are several drawings of details by Mr. Schwabe. One would have pre- 
ferred the space taken up by the very un-English Knevynton brass or the 
von Steinberg tomb to have been used for a full-length representation of their 
English equivalent, but it is clear that they have been included to exemplify 
the body-armour of plates, which was worn in England but concealed in 
this country by the almost universal gipon. 

On the question of terminology Mr. Kelly scouts the old hybrid and 
slipshod names which have descended from less scientific days, and which 
seem to be almost ineradicable now that they have insinuated themselves 
into the Oxford Dictionary. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that this 
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book will help to establish a sounder and more accurate system of armour 
terms based on contemporary usage and not on the neo-Gothic jargon of 
the reign of George IV. It is often sad to see how reputable savants, not 
directly concerned with armour, are still perpetuating these solecisms when 
they describe tombs and brasszs. Though it may cause themto blush a little, 
one hopes that they will read the chapters on armour in this book. Possibly 
Mr. Kelly goes alittle too far when he adopts the archaic form ‘ Alwite’, 
but it is a fault on the right side. 

There is a select bibliography at the end of each volume with some 
helpful comments. The efforts of the authors to make their subject clear 
have been seconded by their publisher, who has used a clear type and 
has allowed a large number of illustrations in half-tone and line and a few 
carefully printed coloured plates. “There are very few misprints. We 
noticed on p. 70 of vol. 11 that two dates have been given to the sleeping 
guard in the Museo Stibbert : the second one of ¢c. 1490 seems the more 
likely. 

ces hopes that the authors will now devote themselves to a larger work, 
possibly a folio in several volumes, not too heavy, and easy to handle, but 
allowing a large surface for reproductions, accompanied by a text supported 
with references and with extracts from inventories and account rolls. 
There are several obsolete and pretentious folio works on costume which 
continue to be marked with high prices in the catalogues of booksellers. 
It is high time that they were superseded by a more scientific and authori- 
tative work such as Mr. Kelly and Professor Schwabe have shown them- 
selves capable of producing. J. G. Mann. 


English Coins from the seventh century to the present day, by Grorce C. 
Brooke, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. xii+277, with 64 
plates. London: Methuen, 1932. 22s. 6d. 

It is always difficult to write a book that will be of use both to the 
general student and to the specialist, but the task is made less so nowadays 
by the greater use of photographic illustrations, which tell in a small space 
what it would take many lines to explain in writing. This is especially 
true of coins, and it has certainly been realized by Dr. Brooke, whose 
book under review is illustrated by over sixty excellent plates. As a 
result of this policy it has been possible to enter into considerable detail 
regarding the coins and to explain those small points that in many cases 
differentiate coins of consecutive issues or even reigns. In addition to 
this, space has been found for lists of the moneyers working at the 
various mints, where their names occur on the coins. As there were at 
certain times over seventy mints in operation and as, during the reign of 
Ethelred II for instance, there were at one time or another nearly 
a hundred moneyers at the London mint alone, it will be realized how 
much careful and tedious work the compiling of these lists must have in- 
volved. Nor is the work in any way wasted, for it will form a ready 
and reliable means of reference which will be in constant use. 

Dr. Brooke is a leading exponent of what is known as the ‘ Privy 
Mark’ theory, and in this book he explains a number of the conclusions 
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at which he has arrived. It has for a long time been realized that a 
secret mark was put on the coins, at any rate from the time of 
Edward III, in order that it might be possible to identify them in con- 
nexion with the Trials of the Pyx. These trials were held at three- 
monthly intervals for the purpose of ascertaining whether coins of proper 
weight and purity were being struck. Only recently has any attempt 
been made to discover any but the more obvious of these privy marks, 
but now careful research has led to the discovery that many seemingly 
accidental marks, such as the breaking of a letter in the legend of a coin, 
have in fact a special significance in connexion with these quarterly 
Trials of the Pyx. By studying the survival of .privy marks on later 
coins, and comparing coins which have one mark on the obverse and a 
different mark on the reverse, it is rapidly becoming possible to date very 
accurately issues which have hitherto been only approximately placed. 
This work is, however, still in its infancy, and there remains a great deal 
to be done. 

In the later period Dr. Brooke’s remarks about the Maundy Money 
are of especial interest. It has hitherto generally been thought that the 
practice of striking special coins for the Maundy distribution originated in 
Charles II’s reign. As a result of research by Miss Farquhar, Dr. Brooke 
is now able to say that the penny, which was then the only coin distributed 
as Maundy, was struck under the ordinary indenture and circulated as 
currency. It was not until about 1730 that the larger pieces of 4d., 3d., 
and 2d. were used for Maundy, and only since that date have they and the 
silver penny ceased, though still legal tender, to circulate as currency. 
Consequently the term Maundy Money is only applicable in and after 
the reign of George II. 

A chapter is devoted to the interesting subject of patterns, that is, trial 
pieces not accepted for coinage. In this category come, not unnaturally, 
some of the rarest English coins, but it is rather surprising that it 
should also include some of the finest examples of craftsmanship. Out- 
standing in this respect is the famous ‘ Petition Crown’ of Charles II, 
the masterpiece of Thomas Simon, the story of which is too familiar to 
bear repetition here. Another fine example of Simon’s work is the series 
of coins bearing the portrait of Cromwell. Dr. Brooke is careful here to 
emphasize the distinction between the original issue and the imitations 
struck in the eighteenth century for Richard Arundell, a distinction that 
does not appear to have had sufficient attention if prices realized at auction 
are any criterion. 

A useful bibliography, a minor item, but one for which there wasa real 
need, completes a book which must be regarded as a great advance on 
previous publications. Dr. Brooke has, in fact, produced a work that will 
be indispensable to all numismatists. C. E. B. 
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Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 61, part 2, July- 
December 1931, includes :—The Forest cultures of Northern Europe : 
a study in evolution, by V. Gordon Childe; The racial geography of 
Europe at the dawn of the age of metal, by E. G. Bowen; Flints in the 
South-East Solomon Islands, by W. G. Ivens ; Flint tranchets in the 
Solomon Islands and elsewhere, “by H. S. Harrison ; Some rock-paintings 
in Central Tanganyika, by A. "T. Culwick. 

Antiquity, March 1932, contains:—The Etruscans and Pompeii, by 
R. C. Carrington ; Cross-dykes, by J. P. Williams-Freeman ; A pedigree 
of Anglian crosses, by W. G. Collingwood ; This fieldwork, by R. E. M. 
Wheeler; Museums old and new: personal impressions, by O. G. S. 
Crawford; The site of Troy, by Winifred Lamb; Nennius’s chrono- 
logical chapter ; Recent discoveries in Shetland; The Plettenburg skull ; 
The antiquity of man; Neolithic pottery; The Beaker invasion of 
Britain ; Sturgeon in Anglo-Saxon times. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, January 1932, 
includes :—The Diary and Letters of Arthur Moffatt Lang, 1st Lieu- 
tenant, Royal Engineers: section iv, February—April 1858, by Col. F.C. 
Molesworth and Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The arms of Robert Timpson, 
of the city of Exeter, captain in the 22nd Regiment of Foot; The Tower 
of London: a military storehouse, by C. ffoulkes; Recruiting in Scot- 
land, 1793-4, by Col. Sir Bruce Seton. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens, no. 30, contains :—Excava- 
tions at Thermi in Lesbos, by Miss W. Lamb and R. W. Hutchinson ; 
‘Two protopalatial houses at Knossos, by H. W. Pendlebury and J. D. S. 
Pendlebury; The copper mines of Cyprus, by O. Davies; *Ew6iva 
Avactdowa: the Morning Hymns of the Emperor Leo, by H. J. W. 
Tillyard ; A dancing Maenad, by J. D. Beazley: Report on excavations 
at the Toumba of Saratsé in Macedonia, 1929, by W. A. Heurtley and 
C. A. R. Radford; Excavations at Sparta, 1924-28, by A. M. Woodward. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 15, includes:—Minoan Art, 
by E. J. Forsdyke ; A Greek cryptogram, by A. S. Hunt; Wales and 
Archaeology, by R. E. M. Wheeler; Constantine the Great and the 
Christian church, by N. H. Baynes. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 6, no. 4, includes :—The Keder- 
minster Gospels ; ‘The Fable of Philargyrie ’ and other Early Printed 
books ; A roll of New Year’s Gifts of Queen Elizabeth; An Egyptian 
statuette of Bast; A flint masterpiece; An ornamented Celtic spearhead 
from the Thames ; An early medieval silver spoon ; The inscription on 
the St. John Baptist Roll ; The date of the Abingdon Apocalypse. 

The Burlington Magazine, February 1932, includes:—The French 
Exhibition: the goldsmith’s work, by T. Borenius, the painter of 
Richard II, by J. G. Noppen; The girl and the ram, by R. Hamann. 
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April 1932, includes :—Francesco Gonzaga and Bartolommeo Mon- 
tagna, by G. F. Hill; Fragments of a Donatello altar, by G. Fiocco. 

The Connoisseur, February 1932, includes :—Why French? the West- 
minster Richard II, by C. R. Beard; New light on Battersea enamels, 
by W. B. Honey ; Bindings in Shrewsbury School library, by J. B. Old- 
ham ; The Washington coat-of-arms, by T. Pape. 

March 1932, includes: —A kidney dagger with the Royal arms, by 
J. G. Mann; Two curious coffers, by F. Roe ; Washington’s arms and 
‘Old Glory’, by T. Pape. 

April 1932, includes:—‘ Too good to be true’: a famous ‘ Gothic 
armour’ at New York, by C.R. Beard; Japanese swords, by P. Graham ; 
Dating the pewter tankard, by H. H. Cotterell ; Chinese pottery in Mr. 
Herbert Coleman’s collection, by W. A. Thorpe; A woman painter of 
the fifteenth century, by Countess W. Terni de Gregory. 

May 1932, includes: Ancient Chester goldsmiths and their work, by 
S. Ball; The Elizabeth shrine at Marburg, by L. Schmeckebier ; Chinese 
tile reliefs in Pennsylvania museum, by Isabel Ingram. 

Ancient Egypt, 1931, part 4, contains :—-Was Akhenaten a monotheist 
before his accession, by Rev. J. R. Towers; The Unity of Man, by 
L. B. Ellis. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 4, no. 3, 
includes :—The great west window at Wells, by the Dean of Wells ; Old 
stained glass in Oxfordshire, by the late E. $. Bouchier; The medieval 
glass in Elsing church, Norfolk, by Rev. C. Woodforde ; Some heraldic 
glass in Norwich, by E. A. Kent ; A history of the York school of glass- 
painting: x, Cistercian influence on the design of York glass, by J. A. 
Knowles. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 51, part 2, contains :—Studies in Attic 
Treasure-records, by A. M. Woodward; Some recent acquisitions at 
Toronto, by J. H. Iliffe; The defence of the Acropolis and the panic 
before Salamis, by W. F. J. Knight; The temple of Aphaia at Aegina, 
by T. B. L. Webster; Archaeology in Greece, 1930-1, by H. G. G. 
Payne; The progress ‘of Greek epigraphy, 1929-30, by M. N. Tod; 
Amasea, by J. D. Beazley ; The home of the Keftiu, by A. H. Sayce; 
A note on temple equipment, by R. P. Austin; The Orient and Greece, 
by Anna Roes. 

The English Historical Review, April 1932, contains :—Buzones, part i, 
by G. Lapsley ; The king’s ministers in Parliament, part ii, by H. G. 
Richardson and G. Sayles; Recent Roll totals under Henry IV and 
Henry V, by A. Steel; ‘The last phase of Stratford-de-Redcliffe, 1855-8, 
by Prof. H. Temperley ; Alexander Neckam in England, by Prof. J. C. 
Russell; A visitation of St. Peter’s priory, Ipswich, by C. R. Cheney ; 
Alice Perrers and her husband’s relatives, by T. R. Gambier-Parry ; 
Richard II and the death of the Duke of Gloucester, by H. G. Wright ; 
Burke and the Cavendishes, by H. V. F. Somerset. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1932, includes : — 
Episcopal Acta in medieval capitular archives, by Kathleen Major; Bib- 
liography of the Registers (printed) of the Universities, Inns of Court, 
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Colleges, and Schools of Great Britain and Ireland: part ii, School 
registers, by Marjorie Johnson; Select documents: xix, Edward Hall’s 
will and chronicle, by A. F. Pollard ; Summaries of Theses: Ixxxii, the 
Place-names of Essex, by P. H. Renney; Ixxxiii, the mapping of West 
Africa in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, by G. H. Kimble ; Ixxxiv, 
a study of the merchant class of London in the fifteenth century, by 
Sylvia Thrupp ; Ixxxv, the political and ecclesiastical activities of William 
Nicholson, bishop of Carlisle, 1702-18, by P. J. Dunn; Ixxxvi, the 
renewed Church of the United Brethren, by W. G. Addison. 

The Library, vol. 12, no. 4, contains:—The printing of John Dow- 
land’s Seconde Booke of Songs or Ayres, by Margaret Dowling; Gabriel 
Naudé and John Evelyn: with some notes on the Mazarinades, by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; Notes on single-sheet Incunabula, by 
Stephen Gaselee ; The marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the Dauphin: 
a Scottish printed fragment, by D. Hamer; Fragments from bindings at 
the Queen’s College, Oxford, by Strickland Gibson ; American editions 
of the Poems of Burns before 1800, by Anna M. Painter. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 18, no. 2, includes:—The Bideford 
Polackers, by V. C. Boyle; A French junior naval officer of the Great 
Wars, by H. H. Brindley; The Roya/ Sovereign, 1685, by L. G. Carr 
Laughton; The language of the Dutch admirals in the seventeenth 
century, by Captain A. C. Dewar; Models of Dutch East-Indiamen, 
1716 to 1725, by R. C. Anderson; Captain Christopher Myngs in the 
West Indies, by Florence E. Dyer; Roman anchors found at Nemi ; 
A Spanish caravel of the fifteenth century; Medieval shrouds; Fire arrows 
in naval warfare; Ships in mourning; The building of the Long Serpent. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 8, part 1, con- 
tains :—Ballard’s Roll of Arms, by Ralph Griffin; Shaw and Howarth, 
by Sir Joseph Bradney ; The family of Hull of Blaris, co. Down; Some 
pedigrees and coats of arms from the Visitations of London, 1664 and 
1687; Extracts from the Register Book of the church and parish of Etton, 
Northants. ; Monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April 1932, con- 
tains :—The expedition to Samaria—Sebustiya: the forum threshing floor 
area, by J. W. Crowfoot ; Pére Mallon’s excavations of Teleilat Ghassul, 
by Rev. J. G. Duncan; The ‘Great Burnings’ of Meiron, by H. C. 
Luke; Gleanings from the Judaeo-Greek cemetery, Jaffa, by E. L. Sukenik ; 
A Nazareth inscription on the violation of tombs, by S$. A. Cook; ‘The 
Foundations of Bible History’, by $. A. Cook. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. 5, in- 
cludes:—The will of Lionel Tylney, lead-miner and merchant, died 
19 Nov., 1653, by Rev. H. Lawrance ; Later descendants of Domesday 
tenants in Derbyshire, by S. P. H. Statham; The bridge and chapel of 
St. Mary at Derby, by P. H. Currey; Additional notes on the Bridge 
chapel, by F. Williamson ; The earliest records of Ashbourne Grammar 
School, by E. A. Sadler; Roman and other remains found at Duffield ; 
Stone axe-hammer found at Derby; Wall-paintings at Dale church. 
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Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 6, part 4, con- 
tains :—Early Neanthropic man and his relation to the Ice Age, by J. P. T. 
Burchell; A remarkable quartzite implement, by B. Brotherton; Further 
discoveries of flint implements in the Brown Boulder Clay of North-West 
Norfolk, by J. Reid Moir; The flint implements of the type station of 
La Madeleine, by A. S. Barnes; Excavations in the Pin Hole cave, Cres- 
well Crags, Derbyshire, by A. L. Armstrong; A late Upper Aurignacian 
station in North Lincolnshire, by A. L. Armstrong; The Early Bronze 
Age flint dagger in England and Wales, by W. F. Grimes; Notes on the 
Beaker pottery of the Ipswich museum, by J. G. D. Clark ; A skeleton 
of the Early Bronze Age found in the Fens, by G. Fowler ; Bronze Age 
settlements in Norfolk, by H. Apling; Early Iron Age settlements on 
Jack’s Hill, Great Wymondley, Herts., by C. F. Tebbutt ; TTumulus on 
Massingham Heath excavated 27 August 1931, by A. Q. Watson ; Notes 
on types of Clactonian implements at Swanscombe, by R. H. Chandler. 

The Essex Review, April 1932, includes :—Queen Caroline and her 
four supporters, by E. Bradhurst ; Allotments in Essex a century ago, by 
H. Collar; Thomas Hooker and John Eliot: part i, Hooker, by 
J. Berridge ; Witham in the early fifteenth century, by H. J. Rowles; 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, by H. Smith; The Waldegraves of 
Bures, by Lt.-Col. W. H. Carwardine Probert. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 43, contains :—Lydden church, by Aymer 
Vallance ; Saxon Lydd, by Gordon Ward; Sand Tunes Boc, by Gordon 
Ward; Sittingbourne Wells, by A. Hussey; Romden Place and its 
restoration, by W. B. Worsfold; Notes on some West Kent roads in 
early maps and road-books, by E. G. Box ; Sir Andrew Judde, by F. Lam- 
barde; An inventory of the contents of the bed-chamber of brother 
Richard Stone, monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, by C. E. Woodruff; 
Notes on the history of Saxon Otford, by E. G. Box; The Will of a 
medieval Kentish parson, by A. H. Taylor; Cobham Collegiate church, 
by Aymer Vallance; Notes on carved bench-ends in Badlesmere church, 
by the Hon. Henry Hannen; The Norman waterworks in the keep of 
Dover castle, by Major E. R. Macpherson and E.G. J. Amos; A curious 
case at Cranbrook in 1437, by Aymer Vallance; St. Radegund’s abbey, 
Dover, by S. E. Winbolt; Some notes on petitions concerning Canterbury 
monastic houses in the Court of Chancery, by Dorothy Gardiner ; Notes 
on an iron grave slab and the Church fittings at Foots Cray, by V. J. B. 
Torr; Lymne church, an analytical study, by Canon G. M. Livett ; 
Architectural notes on the church of SS. Peter and Paul, Swanscombe, 
by F. C. Elliston Erwood ; The apse in Kentish church architecture, by 
F. C. Elliston Erwood ; Campeggio’s progress through Kent in 1518, by 
V. J. B. Torr; A tour through Kent in 1735, by V. J. B. Torr; The 
Brockman papers, by Miss Burford Butcher; The Royal Arms at 
Westerham, by V. J. B. Torr; Cinerary urn from Stodmarsh, by R. F. 
Jessup; The great hall of the archbishop’s palace at Canterbury; A 
(?) Roman pot from Margate. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, October 1931, includes :—Some Haugh 
deeds ; Bunington church, c. 1217; Lords Lieutenants of Lincolnshire, 
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from 1551; Knights of the shire, 1213-1327; Lincolnshire Wills in 
P.C.C. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 19, 
nos. I-2, contain:—Jericho: city and necropolis, by J. Garstang; A 
statuette of Artemis Ephesia in the possession of Dr. Robert Mond, by 
W.R. Halliday ; A plan of the Bleasdale sepulchral circle, by W. J. Varley. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society, no. 80, in- 
cludes: —Venison trespasses in Savernake Forest in the reign of Henry VII, 
by H. C. Brentnall ; Stan on Woncumb Neodeweardne [a boundary stone 
at Alton Priors mentioned in a charter of Egbert in 825], by H. C. 
Brentnall. 

Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club, vol. 6, no. 3, includes: — 
Three unrecognized Castle mounds at Hamstead Marshall, by J. N. L. 
Myres ; Thatcham Newtown explorations, 1930-1, by W. E. Harris and 
W. K. Hardy; Early Iron Age remains on Boxford Common, Berks., by 
H. Peake, H. H. Coghlan, and C. Hawkes; Bartholomew manor house, 
Newbury, by W. Essex Wynter and A. J. Campbell Cooper; An earth- 
work at Ashdown, by H. Peake; Potters’ marks from Thatcham Newtown, 
by W. E. Harris; Romano-British remains in Salcombe road, Newbury, 
by H. V. Beer; Early Iron Age remains at Enborne ; Early remains from 
Inkpen; Early remains from Woodcote, Hants. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4 ser., 
vol. 5, no. 5, includes :—Notes and descriptive list of coins from the 
Clayton collection, by G. Askew; Excavations near the Moot Hallin 1931, 
by J. Charlton; The Dixon collection, by J. D. Cowen; A Bronze Age 
cist on Whilton Farm, Rothbury, by E. R. Newbigin; Cross-base on 
Fallowfield Fell, by G. Askew ; Beilby decorated glass, by T. Wake. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 4, no. 1, includes :—Bronze lion-headed 
ornament found in Chichester, by W. J. Andrew; Sussex lands held by 
English religious houses outside the county ; Sussex entries in London 
parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Human remains at the Dyke, by E. 
Curwen and E. C. Curwen; The churchwardens’ accounts of West 
Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; Sussex church plans: Holy Trinity, 
Cuckfield; The Place-Names of Sussex, corrigenda and addenda; A 
seventeenth-century doctor’s bill. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 65, contains :— 
Final report on the operations at Skara Brae, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe; 
Notes on (1) certain prehistoric relics from Orkney, and (2) Skara Brae : 
its culture and its period, by J. Graham Callander ; Edzell castle, by W. 
Douglas Simpson; The excavation of the Sculptor’s cave, Covesea, Moray- 
shire, by Miss Sylvia Benton; The Bannatyne or Bute mazer and its 
carved bone cover, by J. H. Stevenson, with appendices by L. A. Crichton, 
W. Brook, Prof. J. Ritchie, and Prof. W. Wright Smith; A Bronze Age 
cemetery near Cowdenbeath, Fife, by A. D. Lacaille; Further excavations 
of cairns at Poltalloch, Argyll, by J. Hewat Craw; The chambered long 
cairn at Kindrochet, near Comrie, Perthshire, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe; 
An underground passage at Auchencass castle, Dumfriesshire, by H. J. 
Younger; Excavation of an earth-house at Foshigarry, and a fort, Dun 
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Thomaidh, in North Uist, by the late E. Beveridge, with notes by J. 
Graham Callander; An underground building at Midhouse, Orkney, two 
urns found at Lintlaw, Berwickshire, and the excavation of a cairn at 
Drumelzier, Peeblesshire, by J. Hewat Craw; Note on early cross- 
slabs from the Faeroe Islands, by P. M. C. Kermode; The reconstruction 
of Braemar and Corgarff castles, 1746, by J. M. Bulloch; Some further 
notes on the Traprain Law treasure, by A. O. Curle; The Romanno 
terraces, their origin and purpose, by W. W. T. Hannah; An old Scottish 
violin tutor, by H. G. Farmer; Prehistoric man at Tweed Bridge, Selkirk, 
by W. D. Mason; Short cists in Angus and Nairnshire, by A. J. H. 
Edwards, with a report on the human remains, by Prof. A. Low; Note 
on the tombstone of Robert Innes, 19th of that ilk, at Elgin cathedral, by 
T. Innes ; Names of potters on Samian ware found in Scotland, by Sir 
George Macdonald. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 27, part 3, includes :— 
Incised rocks near Lordenshaws camp, by E. R. Newbigin; A neolithic 
cairn at Byrness, Northumberland, by J. Hewat Craw; Deep trackways 
on Simonside hills, by E. R. Newbigin ; Roman wall between Housesteads 
and Carvoran, by T. Wake; Birdoswald—Camboglanna, by C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Gold armlets from St. Abb’s Head, by J. Hewat Craw; Queen 
Mary’s house at Jedburgh, by W. Wells Mabon; Two early graves at 
Cockburn, Duns, by A. A. Falconer; Hermitage castle, by R. C. Reid ; 
Selkirk common riding, by J. S. Muir; The excavation of two Bronze 
Age cairns on Coldsmouth Hill, near Yetholm, by J. Hewat Craw; A 
Bronze Age cist on Humbleton, Wooler, by D. C. Short; An inscribed 
boulder from Grant’s House, by J. Hewat Craw. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 40, Sect. C., nos. 2-6, 
contain :—A catalogue of the Irish traders’ tokens in the collection of 
the Royal Irish Academy, by R. A. S. Macalister; The Irish law of 
kingship, with special reference to Ailech and Cenél Eoghain, by J. Hogan; 
The diocese of Ross and its ancient churches, by C. A. Webster; Some 
unpublished letters of the Count D’Avaux in the National Library of 
Ireland, by the Marquis MacSwiney ; The excavation of a burial tumulus 
near Bunbrosna, co. Westmeath, by R. A. S. Macalister and Ruby M. 
Murray. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 61, part 2, 
contains :—The family of Marisco, by E. S$. J. Brooks; The antiquities 
of the Dunlavin-Donard district, by P. T. Walshe; A relief of Labhraidh 
Loingseach at Armagh, by A. Kingsley Porter; Booter Park, by Very Rev. 
H. J. Lawlor; Irish families in Flanders, by Lt.-Col. W. M. Cavenagh ; 
The hearth-money roll for county Wicklow, by L. Price; Abstract of 
the report of the late Col. Forsayeth on the exploration of a prehistoric 
cave at Whitechurch, co. Waterford. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 11, no. 3, 
contains :—The primitive churches of Rathvilly parish, co. Carlow, by 
E. O’Toole ; The ‘ Drunides’ stone of Killeen Cormaic, co. Kildare, by 
E. O’Hanluain; Kildare marriage licences; Notes on Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne, by L. Price. 
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Transactions of the Radnorshire Society, vol. 1, contains :—The Llan- 
drindod Wells Dug out boat, by W. F. Grimes; Schedule of Radnorshire 
place-names. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, March 1932, includes :—Unpublished 
documents in the Manx Museum; The historical connection between 
Mann, Cumberland, and Westmorland, by W. T. McIntire. 

The Indian Antiquary, February 1932, includes :—Ancient soak-pits at 
Chetput, Madras, by L. A. Cammiade; Notes on Indian maunds, by W. H. 
Moreland; Recent discoveries of edicts of Asoka. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 1, no. 3, con- 
tains :—A tomb chamber in the Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem ; Byzantine 
church at Mukhmias; Street levels in the Tyropoeon valley ; Excavations 
at Pilgrims’ Castle (‘Atlit); Coins in the Palestine Museum; Concise 
bibliography of excavations in Palestine. 

Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum, March 1932, contains an article 
on a Cretan statuette in gold and ivory recently acquired by the museum. 

American ‘fournal of Archaeology, vol. 36, no. 1, includes :—Cape Colias 
Phalerum and the Phaleric wall, by J. Day ; Notes on the bronze statuettes 
from Sardinia, by V. Miiller ; Mosaics from Olynthos, by D. M. Robin- 
son; ‘Iwo unpublished inscriptions from Rhodes, by K. Scott; A note 
on the jewellery of Demetrius the Besieger, by Grace H. Macurdy; The 
bearing of the excavations at Tell Billa and at Tepe Gawra upon the 
ethnic problems of ancient Mesopotamia, by E. A. Speiser. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, April 1932, includes :— 
An Etruscan antefix; A Vaishnava relief. 

Académie Royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, 
tome 95, bulletin 3, contains :—Unpublished documents dealing with the 
defences of the Looz district down to modern times, by A. Hansay. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 4° année, 
no. I, includes :—Fragment of a ceiling ornamented with the labours of 
Hercules by Jan Christian Hansche, by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena ; 
An enamelled plaque with the arms of the abbey of St. Ghislain, by J. 
Destrée ; The prehistoric collections from Stambruges in the museum, by 
E. Leclercq; A flint axe found at Woluwe-Saint-Pierre, Brabant, by J. 
Breuer. 

No. 2, includes:—A new Romanesque ‘Sedes Sapientiae’, by M. 
Laurent; A fifteenth-century desk in champlevé woodwork, by L. 
Billen; A punch bowl of Liverpool tin glaze, by H. Nicaise; The 
Belgian excavations at Apamea, by F. Mayence. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de Namur, tome 39, part 2, con- 
tains :—Prehistoric Thon-Samson, by J. le Grand-Metz; Place-name 
gleanings: the suffix imas, by Canon Roland; A Namur sanitary de- 
tachment at the siege of Calais in 1347, by J. Balon; Foundation of 
a hospice at Chevetonge in 1451, by A. E. Pirlot; The unpublished 
Namur coins, by E. Bernays; The raising of the Gardes d’honneur in 
the département of Sambre-et-Meuse, by Major H. Couvreur; The 
lottery of works of arts at Namur at the end of the sixteenth century, by 
F. Courtoy. 
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Namurcum, vol. 8, includes:—Namur personages in the romance 
‘ Chatelain de Couci’, by J. Balon ; Communist ‘ cossons’ in Namur at 
the end of the Ancien Régime, by P. Bonenfant; The gallows at 
Dinant, by D. D. Brouwers; The Dinant corporation and the new 
convents in the seventeenth century, by D. D. Brouwers; Mosane 
Renaissance sculptures, by F. Courtoy ; Henri Dardenne silversmith, by 
F. Courtoy ; Roman remains at Namur, by F. Courtoy ; Latin manuscripts 
preserved at Namur: i, The letters of Cicero and Seneca, Cod. Namurc. 
116, by P. Faider; Stone shields of arms at la Bruyére, by A. Huart; 
The distirct of Namur in traveliers’ stories: i, The visits of Charles V 
to Namur, by F. Rousseau. 

Bulletin de I’ Institut archéologique bulgare, tome 6, contains :—Finds in 
the tumulus at Duvanlii, by I. Welkow; The Dalboki grave, by B. 
Filow; Archaeological notes on the Black Sea coast, by K. Skorpil ; 
Finds in the tumulus at Endsche, by R. Popov; Ancient monuments in 
Bulgaria, by G. I. Kazarow ;. Greek inscriptions from Stara-Zagora, by 
D. P. Dimitrov; A new diploma of the emperor Vespasian, by S. 
Andréev; Tumuli in the neighbourhood of Loveé and Teteven, by 
V. Mikov; Thracian brooches, by V. Mikov; Excavations in Preslav, 
by J. Gospodinov ; Local traditions and national elements in the round 
church at Preslav, by K. Miatev; The Bulgarian element in Byzantine 
architecture, by A. Rachénov; Unpublished Bulgarian coins, by N. A. 
Mouchmov; Bas reliefs of the Thracian horseman; Antiquities from 
Lovetch; Antique amulets; Tumulus at Zlokoutchéné; Tumulus at 
Sarafovo; Antiquities from Vratsa; Excavations near Réka; Roman 
aqueducts at Novae; Ancient evidence for the ethnic connection of 
Thrace and Troy; Ancient churches in the neighbourhood of the 
monastery of Rila ; The monastery of Glogéné ; The church of Jarloviki ; 
Two portraits of ancient Bulgarian kings; Archaeological discoveries in 
1929-30 ; Hoards of coins found in 1929-30. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xli, nos. 5—6 (décembre 1931). The first part 
of a paper by the Abbé Breuil and Prof. Koslowski on the palaeolithic 
stratigraphy of N. France, Belgium, and England may be said to bring 
Prof. Commont’s work on the Somme up to date, and certainly defends 
it against recent attacks. “The Somme terraces are designated as follows : 
High, 40 metres (130 ft.); Middle, 30 metres (100 ft.); Low I, 10 
metres (33 ft.) and Low II, 5 metres (164 ft.). The earlier Loess can 
be traced on the Plateau and all the terraces but Low II, and the later 
Loess covers all the terraces but is not found on the Plateau. Le 
Moustier in Commont’s classification is here replaced by Levallois (see 
footnote on p. 454). M. Contenau of the Louvre writes on the 
Hittites, with several illustrations; and one of the editors (Prof. Vaufrey) 
gives a long account of the progress of Human Palaeontology in 
Germany, illustrating among other phenomena the festooning of superfi- 
cial deposits. Many bone buttons and conventional jet figures of women 
are also figured. “There is a review of Davidson Black’s Report on 
Sinanthropus pekinensis (p. 557), and another on M. Peyrony’s examina- 
tion of La Micoque (p. 569). Doubts are thrown on the origin of the 
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St. Acheul hand-axe of Sackingen on the upper Rhine (p. 573, referring 
to Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 1930, pp. 176-83) ; and the term Miolithic 
is discussed (p. 574). Abbé Breuil’s monograph on prehistoric Africa 
(Cahiers d’ Art, V, 1930) is noticed at some length, as are Sir Themistocles 
Zammit’s Prehistoric Malta and Prof. Myres’s Who were the Greeks ? 
There is a further notice of the International Congress to be held in 
London, early in August, with names of the leading officials; and the 
death of Cazalis de Fondouce and the Marquis de Baye are recorded 
with appropriate regret. Many cognate publications are analysed in the 
Bulletin Bibliographique, which closes this volume. 

Tome xlii, nos. 1-2 (mars 1932). “Two papers by the Abbé 
Breuil mark an advance in the study of palaeolithic man and deal with 
both extremities of the Old World. ‘The association of fire and a stone 
industry with Sinanthropus is now established, but a warning is given 
that it is hazardous to apply the European classification to a site on the 
further side of Asia, where development was not interrupted or dated by 
successive glaciations. “The Abbé and Prof. Koslowski continue their 
treatment of the late Prof. Commont’s material from the north of 
France, also from sites in Belgium and England; and recognize five 
stages in the industry of Levallois. It has long been maintained in 
England that the Levallois industry was associated with the Riss glaciation, 
and this view is now taken by the authors in preference to the Wiirm 
equation. It should further be noted that Commont’s Chelléen évolué is 
now considered middle St. Acheul; and that the term tha/weg is defined 
as base enfouie de la vallée (sunk or buried channel), though some writers 
use it for the middle line of the valley bottom. Dr. R. de Saint-Périer 
contributes a description and good illustrations of two palaeolithic works 
of art from the Isturitz grotto in the Pyrenees, one including recognizable 
human figures; and an interesting table shows the sequence of forests in 
France, based on pollen analysis (pp. 74-5). “There are reports of 
several congresses recently held in France (pp. 55-81); and the evolution 
of the plough is traced by M. Baschmakoff. Editorial reviews follow of 
several papers on the Quaternary period, including land-movements and 
glaciations, also a map of the British Isles under ice (pp. 91-8). There 
is an appreciation of Menghin’s Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit (p. 103), 
also of Leakey’s Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony (p. 113). M. de 
Rouzic’s recent papers on the Carnac megaliths are reviewed together 
(p. 124), and the date of the Oldoway man discussed (p. 213), but the 
latest discoveries are of course not considered, and will no doubt figure in 
the next number. The Bulletin Bibhiographique is a commendable feature. 

Revue Anthropologique, xli, nos. 10-12, octobre—décembre 1931. 
Except for a table of contents for 1931, the whole part is occupied by 
Commandant Octobon’s inquiry into neolithic and aeneolithic portraiture, 
as found on statue-menhirs, engraved tombstones, and sculptured slabs. 
It is richly illustrated, and the main conclusion reached is that the 
statue-menhirs (group 3) and the tombstones (group 2) are not of the 
same origin, the two series over-lapping, but the latter beginning at an 
earlier date (end of the neolithic). 
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Revue Archéologique, tome 34, juillet-octobre 1931, includes :—The 
origin of Doric mutules, by R. Demangel ; Divus Augustus, by J. Gagé ; 
The attitude of repose in archaic Greek statues, by W. Deonna ; Some 
ports of the Maritime Itinerary, by J. Mouquet; A rediscovered cameo, 
by S. Reinach ; - Pittakos, by A. H. Krappe; A new picture in the 
Louvre: The Presentation in the Temple, by Lt.-Col. Andrieu ; The 
Greek terracotta reliefs called Plaquettes of Milo; The basilica of 
Saint Remi at Rheims; Aulus Antonius Orobius, an Italian grammarian 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Nov.—déc. 1931, contains :—Piroboridava: the protohistoric and 
Daco-Roman station of Poiana in Lower Moldavia, by R. Vulpe; The 
Celtic cemetery at Cournon and its bas relief with totemic survivals, by 
A. Morlet; Copies of works of art, by S. Reinach; Bibliography of 
Roman epigraphy, by R. Cagnat and M. Besnier. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome xxvili, no. 12, 
décembre 1931. ‘The principal article is contributed by M. Armand 
Viré, on the troglodyte village of Haute-isle, Seine-et-Oise, the fourth 
publication of the French Commission for Souterrains and artificial 
excavations. M. Vignard continues his researches on quarry-water in 
flint, which like rain-water makes the stone easy to flake. ‘There is an 
annotated list of human skeletal remains in Maine-et-Loire, and this 
number contains a list of authors and index for the year. 

Tome xxix, janvier 1932. A list of members with addresses opens 
the number. ‘The death is announced of the Abbé Parat, also of Father 
Delattre of Carthage. A shouldered axe-head is illustrated from Cochin 
China, and late palaeolithic finds in a sandy site in the Oise described by 
Prof. Patte. Human remains from Maine-et-Loire are detailed in 
a second list; and a drawing of 1843 is reproduced of a stone circle near 
Réaup, Lot-et-Garonne, no longer in existence. 

Février 1932. The committee appointed to consider the control of 
prehistoric excavations reports in favour of ‘amateur’ undertakings, 
provided that the archaeological riches of the country are not squandered. 
M. Cortier has suggestions as to the use of gravers (burins), in view of 
their abundance on French palaeolithic sites; and M. Delage continues 
the bibliography of the celebrated cave of Badegoule, near Beauregard, 
Dordogne (see also vol. xxviii, pp. 488, 508). M. Armand Viré records 
the results of radio-telluric experiments in the troglodyte village of 
Haute-isle, Seine-et-Oise ; and M. Gardez describes a quartz ‘ factory’ 
site at Rothéneuf, near St. Malo, assigned to the early part of Le 
Moustier. Flint sickle-teeth of aeneolithic date from Upper Egypt are 
discussed, and neolithic relics of Limé (Aisne) illustrated. Dr. Bastin 
records prehistoric discoveries in the Ardennes, and Mlle. Labitte resumes 
her study of the methods of holding prehistoric implements. 

Mars 1932. ‘The head of a mammoth on a calcareous slab found in 
the neighbourhood of Lalinde, Dordogne, is described by Dr. Pontier ; 
and M. Armand Viré reports on the subterranean refuges of Stoges, 
Marne, to which radio-telluric methods have been applied. Upper 
Capsian implements for various purposes are discussed and figured by 
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Commandant Octobon : most have two pointed ends, and seem to have 
been used as arrow-heads, gravers, and awls. One Hon. Fellow M. Léon 
Coutil furnishes an illustrated account of the Gaulish and Gallo-Roman 
incineration cemetery of Mesnil de Poses, near Poses, Eure, the pottery 
being particularly abundant and instructive; and a burial coffer of a type 
generally found in fragments, is figured complete on p. 159, from Azier, 
Eure. 

Bulletin de la Soctété archéologique de Constantini, 6° année, n. s. no. 50, 
includes: Unpublished inscriptions, by Dr. Appel ; Archaeological dis- 
coveries at Souk-Ahras. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, tome 63, 2° livraison, 
contains :—Bertrand de Cosnac Cardinal bishop of Comminges in the 
fourteenth century, by Comte R. de Cosnac; The Larochefoucauld- 
Cousages, by R. Lafon; The archives of the town of Martel, by G. 
Souhé; A case of judicial separation, by J. Brousse; Lentillac, by 
H. Delsol ; Saint-Viance, by Abbé Bouillac; Varetz, by Abbé Bouillac ; 
The castle of Castel-Novel, by L. de Nussac; The commandery of the 
Templars at Mons, by P. Dubost. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, part 286, 
includes :—The Will of Gilles, sire of Pas-en-Artois and Hallines, 1272, 
by R. Rodiére. 

Bulletin de la Soctété des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1931, parts 2 and 3, 
includes:—The bells of Oisemont, by A. Boquet and R. Rodiére ; 
A Picardy heresy. of the seventeenth century: Pierre Guérin and the 
Guérinets, by A. Heuduin; The former church of St. George at Roye ; 
Two traitors in Le Crotoy in 1443, by A. Huguet. 

Germania, Jahrgang 16, Heft 2, contains :—Classification of the West- 
phalian mesolithic, by J. Andree; Mesolithic of the eastern Black Forest, 
by H. Stoll; Neolithic pottery from Cologne-Lindenthal, by W. Buttler ; 
A remarkable early Hallstatt bronze, by P. Reinecke; The age of 
rhomboidal pigs of iron, by R. Forrer; The Roman customs station in 
the Rhineland, by H. Lehner ; The numbers of praefecti castrorum in the 
Army of Varus, by R. Syme; Roman pottery kilns at Haltern, by A. 
Stieren ; Civitas inscription from Hazenbach, by P. Goessler; ‘The 
Roman inscribed vessel from Weinsheim and its parallels, by A. Oxé; A 
Roman barber’s outfit, by W. Haberey; The head of a Roman standard 
from Kempten, by P. Reinecke ; Archaeological traces of the Huns, by 
A. Alféldi; The age of clay lamp stands, by H. Zeiss. 

Notizie degli Scavi, ser. 6, vol. 6 (1931), fasc. 4-6. Aquileia, Dis- 
coveries of Mosaic pavements (first to fourth centuries a.p.), one of 
which, with a fishing scene surrounded by panels of animals and birds 
(among them the phoenix), may be Christian, by G. Brusin. E. Ghis- 
lanzoni records minor Roman antiquities at Oderzo and Concordia; and 
at Padua some floors of huts with pottery of the first Iron Age, burials 
with objects of the third Atestine period, and others down to the 
Republican age; the gravestone of a chariot race-horse (Aegypto introiugo 
primo. Cp. C.I.L., vi, 10048. 16 etc., 10056. 15), lead piping inscribed 
pub(licum) m(unicipii) Pat(avit) and remains of an aqueduct, street paving, 
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and underground passages connected with the Amphitheatre ; at Verona 
a dedication to Fortuna Adiutrix, and Roman epitaphs, etc., from various 
places. At Milan A. Levi describes miscellaneous discoveries of Roman 
constructions, utensils, gravestones, etc., none of great importance or 
interest. Genga, fresh examination of prehistoric habitation and burial 
(objects in Ancona Museum), including small pottery stands pierced with 
holes, perhaps for cooking, compared with similar objects from elsewhere, 
by U. Rellini; Monte Agliana (Etruria), Cinerary urn with Republican 
coins of second century B.c., by N. Nieri; Pitigliano, lead bullet (second 
century B.c.) inscribed Stat(o)nes, i.e., the people of Statonia, by P. 
Raveggi. Chiusi: D. Levi describes objects from the Etruscan tomb of 
Poggio Renzo, including a fine sardonyx gem with Eos supporting the 
body of Memnon, bronze mirror with scene of the Cabiri, metal orna- 
ments, etc., fragments of early Greek and Etruscan painted pottery, etc., 
and from Bagnolo fragments of ‘ xoana’ (female busts) carved in tufa, of 
the same class as sphinxes in the museums of Florence and Chiusi. 
Nemi: L. Morpurgo describes the results of excavations in ‘ La Valle’ 
carried on between 1924 and 1928. ‘The most important is the dis- 
covery of the theatre, a reconstruction of an older building, as appears 
from an inscription, by Volusia Cornelia of about 100 a.p. Detailed 
illustrated account of the statues, marble decorations, wall-paintings, and 
minor objects, the text of which have gone to the Terme Museum. A 
marble sun-dial is the subject of a separate notice by M. Bosio. Avella 
(the ancient Abella), Mosaic with scene of Oedipus killing Laius, by P. 
Mingazzini. 

Ser. 6, vol. 7 (1931), fasc. 1-3. Neolithic and Bronze Age objects found 
near Padua and at Vigonza on the Brenta, by E. Ghislanzoni, who also 
describes a Roman mosaic pavement, positions of a stone channel, etc., at 
Montegrotto near St. Pietro Montagnon, perhaps belonging to a thermal 
establishment (second century a.p.), and the epitaph of a soldier (third 
century); Campogalliano, milestone, probably from the Via Aemilia, 
which is not far off, with name of Julian ‘the Apostate’, by S. Auri- 
gemma, who also records Roman epitaphs at Lugo, Bologna, and Reinini, 
and near Brisighella a milestone of the Via Faventina (which crossed the 
Apennines) forming a column in the Church of St. Giovanni Battista in 
Ottavo (i.e. the eighth milestone), and erected under Valens, Gratian, and 
Valentinian. Detailed report on the Etruscan walls of Cortona, by A. 
Neppi Modona. Sardinia: A. Taramelli describes the ‘nuraghic’ sanctuary 
of Abini, where numerous votive bronzes were found in the last century. 
The centre of the cult was a sacred spring, formerly covered by a domed 
building, and both inner and outer enclosures were lined with stone 
benches. ‘Twelve circular dwellings of a village of the same period at 
Surbale in the same district are also described and illustrated. A. Tara- 
melli also reports the following: Senorbi (near Cagliari), a pre-Roman 
tomb containing a bronze sword and fragments, perhaps of armour ; 
Urzulei, a bronze axe and the votive figure of a mother holding a son, 
represented as a young warrior, on her lap; Perdasdefogu, find of over 
700 coins (pl. i) of Carthaginian mints in Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, 
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and a few Roman; Irgoli, find of 52 Imperial denarii (Trajan to 
Alexander Severus) ; Cagliari, fragment of a Christian metrical epitaph, 
now in the Museum; Porto-Torres, gold bracelet, provincial work, 
found in a tomb with silver denarii (Caracalla to Gallienus) ; remains of 
the Byzantine church in which was discovered in 1928 the inscription 
recording a victory over the Lombards; Roman epitaphs and a marble 
base (first century a.D.) carved with the sacred serpent, crocodile, and dog, 
and dedication to Isis. Near by was found the image of the goddess, 
whose cult in Sardinia may have begun in Punic times. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet, ser. 6, vol. 7 (1931), 
fasc. 3, 4. The only paper of archaeological interest is that by G. 
Furlani on the aureole of Assyrian divinities. 

Vol. 7, fasc. 5—10. Obituary notice of L. Cantarelli, by G. Mosca ; 
Notes on Velleius Paterculus, by L. Castiglioni; Notes for a critical 
edition of the Ethiopica of Heliodorus, by A. Colonna. 

Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 46 (1931), parts 3 and 4. Obituary 
notices of U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, by L. Curtius; of T. 
Ashby, F. Noack, and G. Krahmers, by the same; and of Baron 
C. N. D. Bildt, by C. Huelsen. A. von Gerkan traces the course of the 
old wall of Rome from the Capitol to the Aventine, following a line 
some distance back from the Tiber. Vase paintings by Ovesimos in the 
Berlin and other museums, by W. Technau. Pertica Pompeiorum, A. 
Ippel discovers indications of former streets and lanes in Pompeii, 
covered by later buildings, and compares similar conditions in modern 
Taranto. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, January 1932, includes :— 
Levy for a fleet against the corsairs, 1449, by A. Canyelles; Diary of 
Dr. Fiol, by A. Pons. 

February 1932, includes :—The ancient possessions of Arta, by J. R. 
d’Ayreflor i Sureda ; Diary of Dr. Fiol, by A. Pons ; Coins of the Roman 
Republic, by L. Ferbal y Campo. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. ii, part 3. An article by Carl Nordenfalk in 
German on a Carolingian sacramentary from Echternach is accompanied 
by several photographic reproductions of the initials and borders. Sigurd 
Grieg writes in French on a Limoges enamel plate found in the port of 
Oslo, 1863, and there are photographs of similar specimens in various 
museums: it is assigned to the thirteenth century. ‘There is a careful 
description in German of a Stone Age house-site at Strandegaard, East 
Zealand, with illustrations of the stone flooring and pottery fragments ; 
and Gutorm Gjessing writes in English on the Skjomen rock-carving in 
Northern Norway, near Narrik in Nordland: the animals represented are 
mostly reindeer, and a late neolithic date is evidently preferred to the 
Bronze Age. Dr. Arne’s German account of Scandinavian wooden 
chamber-graves of the Viking period in the Ukraine has some interesting 
line-drawings, including dice and pieces from some board-game. ‘The 
opportunity is taken to discuss similar burials in other parts of Europe. 
A general index of over 10 pages of three columns completes the 
volume. 
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Fornvdnnen, 1932, hafte 1. Besides the famous boat-burials at Vendel, 
Uppland, with ornaments that have given a name to the local art of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, there were cremated burials adjoining, under 
barrows with less grave-furniture ; and Dr. Arne describes several dating 
475-550 and 550-625, in an article on ‘Vendel before the Vendel 
period’. Upheaval of the land has raised the Swedish dwelling-sites of 
the Stone Age considerably above sea-level, and a relative chronology 
could be deduced from the degree of elevation if the living sites could be 
accurately located. Ivar Schnell’s method here described consists of an 
analysis of the phosphatic content of occupied soil, so that the area and 
depth below the present surface can be determined. Among the obituary 
notices are portraits of our Hon. Fellow Dr. Bernhard Salin (died 
29 October 1931) and Gustaf Kossinna of Berlin, the founder and editor 
of Mannus. 

Hifte 2. An analysis by Bengt Thordeman of coin-hoards from 
graves dating from the battle of 1361 at Visby is concluded in this 
number; and Dr. Tallgren deals with Finland at the close of the pagan 
period. ‘The illustrations consist of two sketch-maps and some jewellery 
from a woman’s grave of the eleventh century, with some twelfth-century 
ornaments exhibited on a lay-figure from Helsingfors Museum. The 
pre-Roman period is almost a blank, and colonization by the Finns began in 
the early centuries of our era. The Karelian group is later and flourished 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, their art being characterized by 
plant-motives derived from the east and west. There is an account of the 
Persian Exhibition in London, and Arthur Nordén reproduces the rock- 
engraving from the Isle of Man, which was first published in this ‘Fourna/, 
vol. ix, p. 374 (see also Antiquity, 1931, p. 359, and Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, December 1930). 

Basler Zeitschrift, Band 30, includes :—The edition of the Talmud of 
the Basel printer Ambrosius Froben and his dispute with Rome, by 
E. Staehelin; The tomb of Graf Heinrich von Tierstein, by A. Burck- 
hardt; Ways and means in the Swiss revolution, by G. Steiner; The 
origin of the Thirty Years War in the Basel canton, by E. Schweizer ; 
Franciska von Eptingen, abbess of Olsberg, by G. Wyss; A plan of 
Jacob Burcklardt for a work on Karl den Kiihness, by W. Kaegi; 
Roman remains from Wartenberg, by F. Stahelin. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschatt in Zitrich, Band 31, Heft 1, © 
consists of a paper by Dr. K. Frei on painted Steckborn ceramics of the 
eighteenth century. 
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8x5. Pp. xxxii+179. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1932. 105. 6d. 

*The medieval books of Merton College. By F.M. Powicke. 9} x 6}. Pp. xii+ 287. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1931. 215. 
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*A short history of Ewell and Nonsuch. By Cloudesley S. Willis. 7} x 4}. Pp. viii 
+119. Epsom: Pullinger, 1931. 55. 

*Extracts from the records of the Borough of Edinburgh 1604 to 1626. Edited by 
Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. 9} x 74. Pp.1+462. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
1931. 

*The Complete Peerage or a history of the House of Lords and all its members from 
the earliest times. ByG.E.C. Revised and much enlarged by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs. Now edited by H. A. Doubleday and Lord Howard de Walden. 
Vol. viii, Lindley to Monté. 11 x 73. Pp.x+854. London: The St. Catherine 
Press, 1932. 

*Register of Edward the Black Prince preserved in the Public Record Office. Part iii 
(Palatinate of Chester) A.D. 1351-1365. 10x 7. Pp.iv+ 574. London: Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1932. 30s. 

*The Victoria History of the county of Huntingdon. Edited by William Page, F.S.A., 
Granville Proby, M.A., F.S.A. and S. Inskip Ladds, A.R.I.B.A. Vol. ii. 
12x 8}. Pp. xx+ 383. London: St. Catherine Press, 1932. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No. 23. The Haihayas of Tripuri 
and their monuments. By R. D. Banerji. 13x10. Pp. iv+152 with 57 
plates. Calcutta: Central Publication Branch, 1931. Rs. 23.14 or 375. 6d. 


Irish Archaeology. 


*Tara, a pagan sanctuary of ancient Ireland. By R. A. S. Macalister, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.S.A. 54. Pp. viiit+208. London: Scribners, 1931. 


Manuscripts. 


*The Luttrell Psalter. Two plates in colour and one hundred and eighty-three in 
monochrome from the Additional Manuscript 42130 in the British Museum. 
With an introduction by Eric George Millar, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Manuscripts. 174% 13. Pp. viii+63. London: 
Printed for the Trustees, 1932. £5 55. 


Monastic. 


*L’ Abbaye des Vaux de Cernay. Monographie publiée par M. Marcel Aubert pour 
M. le Baron Henri de Rothschild. 13x10. Pp. x+173 with 72 plates. 
Paris: 1931. 


Near Eastern Archaeology. 


*Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of Third Season of Work Novem- 
ber 1929—March 1930. Edited by P. V. C. Baur, M. I. Rostovtzeff and Alfred 
R. Bellinger. 10} x7}. Pp. xii+168. New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London: Milford, 1932. $2. 

*Cyprus Monuments. Historical and Architectural Buildings. By G. Jeffery, O.B.E., 
F.S.A., &c., Architect, Curator of Ancient Monuments. 84x 54. Pp. 32. 
Nicosia: 1931. 

*Anatolia through the ages. Discoveries at the Alishar Mound 1927-29. By Erich 
F. Schmidt. Oriental Institute of Chicago Communications. 9} x 6}. Pp. x 
+165. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


Numismatics. 


*English coins from the seventh century to the present day. By George C. Brooke, 
M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 84x 5}. Pp. xii+277 with 64 plates. London: 
Methuen, 1932. 225. 6d. 

*Notes on the ancient coinage of Hispania Citerior. By George F. Hill. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, no. 50. 63x44. Pp. viilit196, New York: The 
American Numismatic Society, 1931. 
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*Two Roman hoards from Dura-Europos. By Alfred R. Bellinger. Numismatic 
notes and monographs, no. 49. 6% 44. Pp. iv+66 with 17 plates. New 
York: American Numismatic Society, 1931. 


Place-Names. 


*The Place-Names of Devon. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. 
Partiil. 83x 54. Pp.xiv+ 335-754. Place-Name Society, vol. 9. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1932. 

*The Severn and other large Rivers; The meaning of minster in place-names ; Con- 
jectural meanings of the individual minster place-names. By E. D. Priestley 
Evans. 84x 5}. Pp. viiit+go. n.p. 1931. 35. 6d. 

*The Moridunum of Devonshire: its probable site and meaning. By E. D. Priestley 
Evans. 83x 5}. Pp. 14. mp. 1930. 15. 

*The Magi. By Rendel Harris. Evergreen Essays, no. 3. 84x 6}. Pp. 32. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer, 1932. 25. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Max Ebert. Fiinfzehnter Band. 
Register. 93x64. Pp. vilit+ 515. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1932. 

*Bronzezeitliche und friheisenzeitliche Chronologie. Von Nils Aberg. Teil i, Italien ; 
Teil ii, Hallstattzeit ; Teil iii, Kupfer und Frihbronzezeit. 1249}. Pp.x+ 
216; Vili+ 109; viili+ 163. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvi- 
tets Akademien, 1930, 1931, 1932. 
* Les Celtes et l’expansion celtique jusqu’a l’époque de La Téne. Par Henri Hubert. 
8x5}. Pp.xxvi+403. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1932. 40 fr. 
*Some primitive sculptures of the Channel Islands. By N. V. L. Rybot, D.S.O., F.S.A. 
10x 7}. Pp. 16. Repr. Trans. la Société Guernesiaise, 1930. 

*Les fraudes en archéologie préhistorique avec quelques exemples de comparaison en 
archéologie générale et sciences naturelles. Par A. Vayson de Pradenne. 10 x 6}. 
Pp. vi+676. Paris: Nourry, 1932. 75 fr. 


Roman Archaeology. 


*Roman Britain. By R. G. Collingwood. 7} x 4}. Pp. xii+ 160. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1932. 6s. 

*Die Schweiz in rémischer Zeit. Von Felix Stahelin. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 
Herausgegeben durch die Stiftung von Schnyder v. Wartensee. 9} x 63. Pp. xvi 
+603. Basel: Schwabe und Co., 1931. 

*Archaologische Karte der Rheinprovinz. I. 1. Halbblatt Textband. Ortskunde, 
Trier-Mettendorf. Von Dr. Josef Steinhausen. 9} 6}. Pp. xx+ 383, with 
a portfolio of maps. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1932. 


Scandinavian Archaeology. 


*Nordisk Kultur. Folkevisor. Utgjeven av Knut Liestgl ; Folksagner och Folksagor. 
Utgiven av C. W. von Sydow. 1047. Pp. viii+296+xxxii. Stockholm : 
Bonniers Férlag ; Oslo: Aschehoug ; K¢benhavn: Schultz Forlag, 1931. 

*Nordisk Kultur. Kunst. Utgitt av Haakon Shetelig. 1of}x7. Pp. viii+467. 
Stockholm: Bonniers Férlag ; Oslo: Aschehoug ;. Kébenhavn, Schultz Forlag, 
1931. 

*Universitetets Oldsaksamling. Forer utgitt ved Samlingens Bestyrer. 74% 5. Pp.iv 
+142 with 32 plates. Oslo: A. W. Broggers Boktrykkeri, 1932. 

*Nord-Norges Bosetningshistorie-en Oversikt. Av A. W. Brogger. 83x 53. Pp. 53. 
Reprint Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie C ii-4. Oslo 


1931. 


Sculpture. 


*Photographs of casts of Persian sculptures of the Achaemenid period mostly from 
Persepolis. 12 plates. 13} 10. London: British Museum, 1932. 75. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 28th Fanuary 1932. Dr. G. F. Hill, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. J. F. Parker and Mr. G. D. Hornblower were admitted Fellows. 

Miss Winifred Lamb read a paper on excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. 


Thursday, 4th February 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A., exhibited a silver cup with the year 
mark of 1583. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin, F.S.A., exhibited monumental brasses of a man in 
armour, and lady, ¢c. 1500. 

Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., exhibited drawings of Conway, Bodiam, 
and other castles by Mr. A. E. Henderson, F.S.A. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Henry 
Robert Hodgkinson, Dr. Gordon Reginald Ward, Mr. Herbert Wood, 
Rev. Thomas Romans, Mr. Robert William Hamilton, Mr. John 
William Ernest Pearce, and Miss Winifred Lamb. 


Thursday, 11th February 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. W. E. Pearce and Col. O. Pearce-Serocold were admitted 
Fellows. 

Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., exhibited Saxon brooches and other 
objects from a cemetery at Aston, near Remenham, Berks. 

Miss Mabel Mills read a paper on the Old London Customs House 
before 1400. 


Thursday, 18th February 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Sir Henry Lambert was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. S. Toy, F.S.A., read a paper on the round castles of Cornwall. 


Thursday, 25th February 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Dr. G. R. Ward, Miss Lamb, 
and Sir Gerald Wollaston, Garter. 

Archdeacon H. J. Buxton and Mr. W. H. Buckler, F.S.A., read 
a paper on the Byzantine wall-paintings at Panagia Asinou, Cyprus. 

Canon G. M. Livett, F.S.A., read a paper on the Reculver cross, 
a new fragment. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 
Mr. Herbert Wood was admitted a Fellow. 
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Mr. F. H. T. Jervoise, F.S.A., exhibited a panel portrait of King 
Henry VII. 

The following were elected Fellows:—The Bishop of Durham, Mr. 
John Sumner, Dr. John George Taylor, Sir Charles Marston, Mr. Hugh 
Stanley Braun, and Miss Dorothy Liddell. 


Thursday, toth March 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Captain F. Crooks and Mr. H. R. Hodgkinson were admitted Fellows. 

Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, F.S.A., read a paper on the Verulamium 
excavations: second report, the three cities. 


Thursday, 17th March 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. J. G. Taylor and Sir Charles Marston were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., read a paper on the bosses in the tran- 
septs of Norwich Cathedral Church. 


Thursday, 7th April 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the Chair. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1931 was read and thanks were ordered to be returned to the Auditors 
for their trouble and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful service. 

Prebendary Clark-Maxwell, F.S.A., exhibited an heraldic document 
dated 10 January 1580. 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on Spanish armour from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. 


Thursday, 14th April 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Prof. E. F. Jacob, Rev. 
Thomas Romans, and Miss Liddell. 

Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., and Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A., read 


a paper on the excavations at Kidwelly castle. 


Thursday, 21st April 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. I. D. Margary was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman, Local Secretary, read a paper on Linear 
earthworks of the Southern Chalk, an attempt at classification. 


Anniversary Meeting: Thursday, 28th April 1932. Sir Charles Peers, 
President, in the Chair. 

Major-General Mittord and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler were appointed 
Scrutators of the Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1931-2 was read :— 

Research.—The work at Richborough continued throughout the 
summer under the supervision of Mr. Bushe-Fox, Mr. Klein, and Prof. 
Atkinson, although Mr. Bushe-Fox’s unfortunate accident prevented him 
from taking so large a share in the work as usual. For this reason too 
he will not be able to present his annual report this session. At 
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Verulamium and Colchester the excavations, for which the Society is in 
part responsible, have also progressed satisfactorily, and reports on both 
have been presented to the Society during the session. In London Mr. 
Dunning has carried out the task of the Society’s investigator of excava- 
tions, and it is hoped that some of his results may be published as a Report 
of the Research Committee during the coming year. 

Owing to these commitments the Council has again found it impossible 
to make grants to any other excavations. 

Library.—Both the Author and Subject catalogues have made great 
progress during the past year, and it is hoped that both will have been 
brought up to date by the end of 1932. The number of Fellows and 
others using the Library again shows a marked increase, and the number 
of books borrowed, especially through the National Central Library, is 
also considerably greater. 

The following books, other than those sent for review, have been 
presented to the Library since the last Anniversary :— 


From the authors : 

Pershore abbey, Worcestershire: report on the excavations, by Francis B. Andrews, 
F.S.A. 

The Sewster family of Godmanchester, Hunts., by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

The Rhodesian archaeological expedition (1929): Excavations in the Bambata Cave 
and researches on prehistoric sites in Southern Rhodesia, by A. Leslie Armstrong, 
F.S.A. 

Excavations in the Pin Hole Cave, Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, by A. Leslie Arm- 
strong, F.S.A. 

A late Upper Aurignacian site in North Lincolnshire, by A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A. 

Bishopsgate Schools, 1702-1889, by John Avery. 

The Aylmers of Ireland, by Sir Fenton Aylmer. 

The Prattinton collections of Worcestershire history, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

The Hemmings of Alcester and Oxford, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

Some old Worcestershire churches and parochial chapels, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

The history of the Smyth family: their connection with Lathbury, by Rev. H. H. 
Bartrum. 

Nouveau supplément a histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de St. Maur, by Dom 
Ursmer Berliére, Hon. F.S.A. 

The Renaissance heraldry of Northumberland, by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

The story of Hendon manor and parish, by N. G. Brett-James, F.S.A. 

Graffiti of ships at Swaffham Bulbeck nunnery, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

The mural paintings in Kingston church, Cambs., by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

Nord-Norges Bosetningshistorie-en Oversikt, by Dr. A. W. Brogger, Hon. F.S.A. 

Les Ecluses historiques, by E. Bruyére. 

George Morland’s sketch books and their publisher, by F, Buckley, F.S.A. 

Early Neanthropic man and his relation to the Ice Age, by J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A. 

Essex units in the war 1914-19: 1st Battalion the Essex Regiment, by J. W. Burrows, 
F.S.A. 

History of the Hermitage, Church and Abbey of Dale, by Rev. R. Jowett Burton. 

Some technical methods of archaic sculpture, by S. Casson, F.S.A. 

Les fouilles de Hippodrome de Constantinople, by S. Casson, F.S.A. 

Crosby Hall, Lancashire, by F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A. 

A history and description of St. Peter’s church at Leeds, by Lt.-Col. E. Kitson Clark, 
F.S.A. 

The records of Beaudesert, Henley-in-Arden, by W. Cooper, F.S.A. 

Prehistoric remains from Kingston Buci, by Dr. Eliot Curwen, F.S.A. 
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The family of Colley of Churton Heath in the county of Chester, compiled by T.H. 
Davies-Colley and edited by W. Fergusson Irvine, F.S.A. 

Female dress on Sussex brasses, by Mrs. C. Davidson-Houston. 

The earlier religion of Greece in the light of Cretan discoveries, by Sir Arthur Evans, 
Hon. V.P.S.A. 

Testamentary papers at Sarum, by C. R. Everett. 

Caius Gabriel Cibber, 1630-1700, his life and work, by H. Faber. 

Leicestershire medieval village notes, vol. v, by G. F. Farnham, F.S.A. 

The Forlorn Hope medal of Charles I, by Miss Helen Farquhar. 

The kings and kingdom of Wessex, by Dr. W. E. St. L. Finney, F.S.A. 

Honest Harry: being the biography of Sir Henry Firebrace, Knight (1619-1691), 
by Capt. C, W. Firebrace, F.S.A. 

On subsidence of the Thames estuary since the Roman period at Southchurch, Essex, 
by Dr. A.G. Francis, F.S.A. 

A provincial manual of later Roman law: the Calabrian Procheiron, by Dr. E. H. 
Freshfield, F.S.A. 

Monumental effigies in Somerset, Supplement 2, by Dr. A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Fonts with representations of the Seven Sacraments, part 2, by Dr. A.C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Geographical environment and race movements, by G. R. Gair. 

The Road of the Romans, by John Gibson, F.S.A. 

Inscription to Flavius Valerius Severus found at Stoke under Ham, 1930, by H. St. 
George Gray, F.S.A. 

The date of the monastic remains at St. Peter’s church, Monkwearmouth, by J. Hall. 

The story of Brighton, Hove and neighbourhood, by F. Harrison, F.S.A. 

St. Mary’s, Broadwater, the parish church of Worthing, by F. Harrison, F.S.A. 

Papers used in England after 1600, by E. Heawood. 

The chambered cairn of Bryn Celli Ddu, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 

A copper processional cross in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by Dr. W. L. Hild- 
burgh, F.S.A. 

Notes on the ancient coinage of Hispania Citerior, by Dr. G. F. Hill, F.S.A. 

Notes on the family of Innes of Newseat of Scurdargue, by A. N. Innes. 

The ancient bridges of the north of England, by E. Jervoise. j 

The parish register of Great Ayton, 1600-1812, by W. J. Kaye, F.S.A. 

Presidential address to the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, by 
W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

Elkstone church, Gloucestershire, by W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

Teddington church, Worcestershire, by W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

Les manuscrits liturgiques latins du haut moyen 4ge 4 la Renaissance, by Abbé V. 
Leroquais. 

A Wayfarer in Central Germany, by Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. ‘ 

Report on excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq, by Ernest Mackay, F.S.A. 

Further links between ancient Sind, Sumer and elsewhere, by Ernest Mackay, F.S.A. 

The Glasgow University Press, 1638-1931, by James Maclehose, F.S.A. 

A historical sketch of the churches of Carnarvon, by Rev. T. A. Morgan-Jones. 

Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata, by Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A. 

The famous fusee clock of Jacob Zech, by H. Otto. 

The Assizes held at Cambridge, A.D. 1260, by Dr. W. M. Palmer, F.S.A. 

Episcopal Visitations for Cambridgeshire . . . 1638-1665, by Dr. W. M. Palmer, ] 
F.S.A. 

Prehistoric trephining, by Dr. T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 

Diagnosis of holes in prehistoric skulls, by Dr. T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 

Uber die Schadelhéhlenéffnung an lebenden Menschen in der prahistorischen Zeit, by 
Dr. T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 

A hoard of bronze implements from Donhead St. Mary and a stone mould from 
Bulford in Farnham Museum, Dorset, by A. D. Passmore. 

The Semitic origin of British place-names, by E. M. Payne. 

The Story of Morden, Dorset, by Miss E. K. Pearce. 

A medieval monumental brass at Antwerp, by R. H. Pearson. 

John Obrisset, Huguenot carver ..., by P. A. S. Phillips. 
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The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, 1515-1579, by Rev. W. J. Pressey, 
F.S.A. 
The bridges of the county of Durham, by H. D. Pritchett. 
The fort at Caersws and the Roman occupation of Wales, by T. Davies Pryce, F.S.A. 
Wallpaintings . . . discovered . . . in Wendover, Bucks, by F. W. Reader. 
Players at Ipswich, by V. B. Redstone, F.S.A. 
Some notes on the regalia of the Fung sultans of Sennar, by A. E. Robinson. 
Cornish Fellows of the Royal Society, by Dr. J. Hambley Rowe, F.S.A. 
Warkworth, by G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A. 
Channel Islands seals of a non-heraldic or sub-heraldic character, 1167-1536, by 
Major N. V. L. Rybot, F.S.A. 
English trade in the Middle Ages, by L. F. Salzman, F.S.A. 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge. part iv, 1767-1802, 
by Sir R. F. Scott, F.S.A., Master of the College. 
A brief guide to the Coptic Museum, by Marcus H. Simaika Pasha, Hon. F.S.A. 
Life of Sir Edward Widdrington, by Major F. Skeet, F.S.A. 
The life of James, third earl of Derwentwater and Charles, fifth earl, by Major F. 
Skeet, F.S.A. 
Stuart papers, pictures . . . in the collection of Miss Maria Widdrington, by Major F. 
Skeet, F.S.A. 
The last of the Hales, by Major F. Skeet, F.S.A. 
Five stone circles of West Cork, by Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville, F.S.A. 
‘The fort’ on Knock Drum, Carbery, co. Cork, by Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville, 
F.S.A. 
Description d’un astrolabe arabe construit 4 Lahore, by Dr. Jules Sottas. 
Local papers, archaeological and topographical, by Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 
Excavations on Rockbourne Down, Hampshire, by Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 
The monumental brasses of Worcestershire, i & ii, by F. J. Thacker. 
Harry Reginald Holland Hall, 1873-1930, by Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, F.S.A. 
Lydden church, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 
Cobham collegiate church, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 
j A curious case at Cranbrook in 1437, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 
The history of St. Mary’s church, Long Wittenham, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 
The Burghs of Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire and the Watertons of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 
The Domesday book of the monks of Canterbury, by Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A. 
Sevenoaks Essays, by Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A. 
Prehistory in Essex, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
Excavations in Loughton camp in Epping Forest, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
’ The flint flakings of the Weybourne Crag, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
Hardening solutions for fragile specimens, by S$. Hazzledine Warren. 
A natural eolith factory beneath the Thanet Sand, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
Sub-soil pressure-flaking, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
Sub-soil flint flaking sites at Grays, by S. Hazzledine Warren. 
Pleistocene classifications, by $. Hazzledine Warren. 
Weights and measures of the City of Winchester, by Mrs. Wilde. 
The Cliffords and Boyles of Londesborough, by R. C. Wilton. 
} The cathedral church of St. Martin, Leicester, by Canon S. T. Winckley, F.S.A. 
Two Bronze Age discoveries in Hampshire, by S. E. Winbolt. 
A Late Celtic settlement on Nore Hill, Eastham, by S. E. Winbolt. 
The insignia and plate of the corporation of the City of Westminster, by R. B. Wood. 
From H. C. Andrews, F.S.A.: 
Notes on the parish church of St. Peter, Iver, Bucks, by Rev. F. C. Cobb. 
Lindfield church and village. 


From the Standing Council of the Baronetage : 
Official roll of the Baronets. 


From Edward Bates, F.S.A.: 
Fray Bernardinus de Sahagun, by E. Seler. 
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From A. Chester Beatty, F.S.A. : 
A descriptive catalogue of the western manuscripts in the collection of A. Chester 
Beatty, by Eric Millar, F.S.A. 
From the Bodleian Library, Oxford : 
A copy of Archbishop Laud’s ‘ Proclamation for the well ordering of the market in 
the cittie of Oxford ’, Oxford, 1634. 
From the British Academy : 
Feudal documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, by D. C. Douglas. 
From S. Casson, F.S.A. : 
A cloisonné staffhead from Cyprus, by L. H. D. Buxton, S. Casson, and J. L. Myres. 


From the Oriental Institute of Chicago : 
The Alphabet, by M. Spreuzling. 
Medinet Habu reports. 


From Herbert Chitty, F.S.A. : 
Mills and waterways of old Winchester, by J. S. Furley. 
Winchester College Hall windows. 
From A. O. Curle, F.S.A. : 
Fifteen volumes of the Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society. 


From Sir Joseph Duveen, Bart. : 
The Gustave Dreyfus Collection: i, Renaissance medals, by G. F. Hill ; ii, Reliefs 
and plaquettes, by Seymour de Ricci. 


From the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians : 
Proceedings, vol. 1, part i. 
From H. W. Fincham, F.S.A. : 
The early statutes of the Knights Hospitallers, by Col. E. J. King, F.S.A. 


From Dr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, F.S.A. : 
John Lucas’s History of Warton parish (compiled 1710-1740) now for the first time 
published and edited by J. R. Ford and J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
From M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A. : 
The Pedigree Register, vols. 1-3. 
Abrégé chronologique et historique . . . de la Maison du Roi. 
Evelyn pedigrees and memoranda, by C. G. S. Foljambe. 
Genealogical memoranda relating to the family of Shuckburgh. 


From Mrs. F. W. Goodbody : 
Parish Register of Aughton, E.R. Yorks. 
Parish Register of Holy Trinity, York. 


From H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. : 
Excavations at Cheddar, by R. F. Parry and others. 


From Ralph Griffin, F.S.A. : 

A history of the Parish Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Shoreham, Kent, by 
A. Payne. 

The church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, by H. T. Weyman, F.S.A. 

A genealogical chart of the kings and queens of England . . . William the Fourth. 

Descent of the family of Casamayorga or Casamayor. 

Notes on the painted windows in the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin, 
F.S.A. 

Recent discoveries in the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin, F.S.A. 

Notes on the musical instruments figured*in the windows of the Beauchamp chapel, 
Warwick, by W. Bentley. 

Early Coventry, by P. B. Chatwin, F.S.A. 


From W. J. Hemp, F.S.A.: 
Archivo de prehistoria Levantina, i. 
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From the Government of India : 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1927-8. 


From Raymond Jourdan-Barry : 
Un bréviaire manuscrit de Saint Victor de Marseille. 


From Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. : 
Hans Staden : the true history of his captivity, 1557. 
Pero Tafur: travels and adventures, 1435-1439. 
The diary of Jorg von Ehingen. 
From Major Elton Longmore, Clerk of the Peace : 
Hertfordshire County Records: Calendar to the Sessions Books, &c., vol. vii. 


From the Master and Wardens of the Merchant Taylors’ Company : 
Lord Mayor’s pageants of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, by R. T. D. Sayle. 


From W. Minet, Treasurer : 
Walthamstow Marriages, 16 50-1837. 
The book of the Walthamstow pageant, 1930. 


From Major-General Mitford, F.S.A. : 
Artistic Italy, ii, Ravenna, by C. Ricci. 
Korea and the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
Illustrations of the epitome of the ancient history of Japan. 


From the Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Catch Club: 
The Story of the Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Catch Club. 


From J. R. Ogden, F.S.A. : 
The Society of Antiquaries and the Archaeologia. 


From W. H. Ogston : 
The prehistoric antiquities of the House of Cromar, by the late Sir Alexander Ogston. 


From the Oriental Ceramic Society : 
Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society for 1930-1. 


From J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A.: 
Some account of the ancient fraternity of Merchant Taylors of Bristol, by F. F. Fox. 
Illustrations of the History of Bristol, by S. Lucas. 
Antiquarian Essays, by John Taylor. 
A book about Bristol, by John Taylor. 


From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A. : 
Les fresques de l’église de Gessenay, by R. Marti-Wehren. 


From Baron Henri de Rothschild : 
L’ Abbaye des Vaux de Cernay, by Marcel Aubert. 


From Harold Sands, F.S.A. : 
Das Burgenbuch von Graubiinden, by E. Poeschel. 
The Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land, by Col. E. J. King, F.S.A. 
Wealden Iron, by E. Straker. 
Fair Touraine, by Margaret Aulton. 
The study of medieval chronicles, by T. F. Tout. 
Medieval and modern warfare, by T. F. Tout. 
From T. Sheppard : 
Hull Museum publications. 
From La Société Jersiaise : 
The town of St. Helier, its rise and development, by E. T. Nicolle. 
From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : 


Monumental brasses in Warwickshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, by 
C. Williams and C. T. Davis. 


From Miss M. V. Taylor, F.S.A. : 
Roman Britain in 1930, by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. Taylor. 
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From the Thanlow Museum, Kiel : 
Schleswig-Holsteinisches Jahrbuch fir 1928-1929. 


From Major G. T. Harley Thomas, F.S.A. : 
A Display of Heraldry, by John Guillim, 6th ed. 
Laws and Customs of Nations as to Precedency, by Sir George Mackenzie. 


From Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. : 
The history and records of Ightham church, by Sir Edward R. Harrison. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum : 
Annual Review, 1930. 


From Sir Emery Walker, F.S.A. : 
Facsimile of the only known copy of ‘ The Fable of Philargye, the Great Gigant’. 


From H. B. Walters, F.S.A. : 
Notes on the parish of Gestingthorpe, by A. Patchett. 
The muniments of the bishopric of Winchester, by C. Deedes. 
Catalogue of Essex books, by A. Cunnington. 


From the Town Clerk of the Borough of Walthamstow : 
The Book of the Walthamstow Museum. 
Guide to the exhibits in the Museum of Walthamstow history and antiquities. 


From F. C. Wellstood, F.S.A. : 
A Romano-British industrial settlement near Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon, by 
W. J. Fieldhouse, T. May, and F. C. Wellstood. 


From Mrs. Hugh Wilde in memory of her husband, the late Hugh Wilde, F.S.A. : 

Le prieuré doyenné de Carennac, by E. Albe and A. Viré. 

Recherches pour servir 4 l’histoire des arts en Poitou, by J. Berthele. 

Les vieilles églises de la Gironde, by J. A. Brutails. 

Statistique monumentale de l’arrondissement de Bayeux, by M. de Gaumont. 

L’église abbatiale de Simorre, by J. Clermont. 

Saint Philibert de Tournus, by Abbé H. Curé. 

Catalogo monumental de Espafia, 11 volumes. 

Les vitraux de la cathédrale de Chartres, by Y. Delaporte and E. Houvet. 

Histoire du doyenné et de la paroisse de Moyrax du xi® au xx® siécle, by P. Dubourg. 

Eglises romanes des Vosges, by G. de Durand. 

Les églises romanes de l’ancien diocése d’Angouléme, by J. George and A. Guerin- 
Boutand. 

Le Bas Berry: histoire et archéologie du département de I’Indre, by E. Hubert and 
A. des Gachons. 

Historia de la arquitectura cristiana, by V. Lamperez y Romea. 

Le premier art roman, by J. Pirig y Cadalfalch. 

L’arquitectura romanica a Catalunya, by J. Pirig y Cadalfalch. 

La cathédrale de Cahors et les origines de |’architecture 4 coupoles d’Aquitaine, by 
R. Rey. 

Les vieilles Valises fortifiées du Midi de la France, by R. Rey. 

Caen illustré, by E. de Robillard de Beaurepaire and P. Carbonnier. 

Les églises romanes de la Haute-Auvergne, by A. de Rochemonteix. 

L’abbé et les cloitres de Moissac, by E. Kupin. 

L’art roman 4 Charlieu et en Brionnais, by F. Thirller. 


Publications. —The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. Archaeo- 
logia, vol. 80, was issued in the early summer and it is hoped that vol. 81 
will be in the hands of Fellows in the course of a few weeks. The 
Report on the excavations at Ospringe was issued during the year, and the 
3rd Report on the excavations at Richborough and that on the excavations 
at Lydney will be published very shortly. 
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General.—The President has been appointed the Society’s representative 
on the Council of the National Trust, in the place of the late Dr. Philip 
Norman, and also on the Council of the newly founded British School 
of Archaeology in Iraq. He was also appointed to represent the Society 
at the Centenary Celebration of the British Association and at the 
Faraday Commemoration of the Royal Institution. ; 

Mr. Leeds has succeeded the Director as one of the Council’s repre- 
sentatives on the Committee of the Haverfield Fund. 

A bequest of medals has been received under the will of the late Mr. 
R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 

The late Mr. Alban Head, F.S.A., bequeathed to the Society uncon- 
ditionally the sum of £200 which has been invested for the benefit of the 
Research Fund. 

It will be within the recollection of Fellows that the late Colonel 
Croft Lyons bequeathed to the Society the residue of his estate with the 
object of advancing heraldic studies and especially of preparing and pub- 
lishing a new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials. In 
order to hasten the fulfilment of the testator’s wishes the Council has 
appointed Major Shepard, F.S$.A., to undertake the work of collecting 
and collating the available material. 

The Council has also arranged for the compilation of a catalogue of 
the Society’s lantern slides. 

In conjunction with the Royal Anthropological Institute and other 
bodies the Society has taken the initiative in inviting the Congrés inter- 
national des Sciences préhistoriques et protohistoriques to hold its first 
session in London in the first week of August next. As the success of 
the Congress must in great measure depend on the amount of support it 
receives from English archaeologists the Council trusts that all Fellows 
who can do so will become members of the Congress and take part in its 
proceedings. 

The following gifts other than books have been received during the 
past year 


From A. W. Clapham, Secretary : 
A MS. list of abbeys, priories, etc., formerly in England. 
From Dr. Eric Gardner, F.S.A. : 
A MS. collection of masons’ marks. 
Photograph of Wyngaerde’s view of Oatlands palace. 
From Eugéne Harot : 
Twelve sheets of illustrations of the arms of French towns. 
From Dr. John Johnsen : 
A collection of Ordnance Maps once the property of J. H. Parker. 


From R. R. Lewis: 
Impression of the seal of Brentwood Grammar School. 
From Mrs. Littledale : 
Portrait of the late Willoughby Aston Littledale, Vice-President. 


From D. H. Montgomerie, F.S.A. : 
Engraved portrait of Thomas Dunham Whitaker, F.S.A. 
A five-foot measuring rod. 
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From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A. : 
Engraved portraits of Thomas Hardwicke, F.S.A., Robert Smirke, jun., F.S.A., and 
John Wilmot, F.S.A. 


From Rev. Archer Turner, R.N. : 
A collection of casts and rubbings of bell-stamps. 


From Mrs. Hugh Wilde : 
A collection of lantern slides and negatives formerly the property of the lateMr. Hugh 
Wilde, F.S.A. 


Obituary.—The following is a list of those Fellows who have died 
since the last Anniversary :-— 
Ordinary Fellows. 
Captain John Edward Acland, 15th February 1932. 
Thomas Ashby, 15th May 1931. 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, gth October 1931. 
Sir Hugh Lowthian Bell, Bt., 24th June 1931. 
Edward Milligen Beloe, 12th February 1932. 
Horace Bleackley, 30th July 1931. 
Walter Talbot Brown, 19th August 1931. 
Rev. Canon John Neale Dalton, 28th July 1931. 
Sir Arthur Denman, 15th December 1931. 
John Renton Dunlop, 28th July 1931. 
Ernest Hartland, 29th September 1931. 
Alban Head, 11th June 1931. 
Sir Hamilton John Hulse, Bt., 5th December 1931. 
Rev. Cholmondeley Sherwood James, 23rd May 1931. 
Rev. Canon Thomas Alexander Lacey, 6th December 1931. 
Lt.-Col. Cyril George Rigby Matthey, 3rd September 1931. 
Thomas May, 28th October 1931. 
Philip Norman, 17th May 1931. 
Henry Oppenheimer, 23rd March 1932. 
Sir William Wyndham Portal, Bt., 30th September 1931. 
Walter Henry Lancelot Shadwell, 29th October 1931. 
Rev. Canon William James Stavert, 1st March 1932. 
Rev. Canon Henry Paine Stokes, 16th June 1931. 
Alfred Robert Ogilvie Stutfield, 7th November 1931. 
Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford, Bt., 7th March 1932. 
Legh Tolson, 17th January 1932. 
Ernest Charles Trepplin, 3rd March 1932. 
Frederick Arthur Walters, 3rd December 1931. 
Edward Doran Webb, 4th December 1931. 
William Whiting, 31st August 1931. 
Edward Towry Whyte, 20th April 1932. 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, 3rd October 1931. 
Albert Addams Williams, 29th June 1931. 


Honorary Fellows. 


Pierre Paris, October 1931. 
Bernhard Salin, 29th October 1931. 
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Captain Joun Epwarp Ac.anp had served as a Local Secretary for 
Dorset and as such had made several communications on local discoveries to 
the ‘Fournal. For many years he had acted as Honorary Secretary of the 
Dorset Field Club, to whose Transactions he was a constant contributor. 
He was also the curator of the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester 
which owes much to his keenness and energy. He was elected a Fellow 


in 1913. 


‘THomas AsHBy was educated at Winchester and Christ Church, and 
after taking a first in Greats was elected Craven Fellow of the University 
in 1897. On the foundation of the British School at Rome in 1901 he 
became its first student, was appointed Assistant Director in 1903 and in 
1906 succeeded to the Directorship, serving in that position during the 
difficult years of the School’s re-organization and during the War, where 
he did much valuable work on the Italian front. He retired from the 
Directorship in 1925, but continued to live in Rome. His chief contribu- 
tions to Roman studies during this period were his work on the Campagna 
and his many papers in the School’s Annual, while another important 
work was his edition of Platner’s Topographical Dictionary. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society in 1901 and for many years took a leading 
part in the excavations at Caerwent, his reports being published in 4rchaeo- 
logia. Of later years he had contributed regular summaries of the state 
of archaeology in Italy to the Antigquaries Fournal. Shortly before his 
death he was elected to a Research Studentship at Christ Church. He 
was also a Fellow of the British Academy and an Honorary Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Francis PIERREPONT BaRNARD was elected a Fellow in 1897, and for 
many years had been a Local Secretary for Lincolnshire. Educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, of which he was an Honorary Fellow, he had 
been Professor of Medieval Archaeology in the University of Liverpool, 
and was Honorary Deputy Curator of Coins in the Ashmolean Museum. 
He was chiefly interested in heraldic and numismatic studies and had 
edited several important works on these subjects, including Edward IV's 
French Expedition, The Casting Counter and Medals of the Reformation. 
He is, however, perhaps best known as the editor of the Companion to 
English History of which a second edition was published in 1924 under 
the title Medieval England. 


Epwarp Mi ticen BEtoe was elected a Fellow in 1908, and had been 
Local Secretary for Norfolk. Like his father before him, also a Fellow 
of the Society, he was keenly interested in the archaeology and antiquities 
of Norfolk and especially of his own town of King’s Lynn. Here he 
founded a museum of local antiquities in the Greenland Fishery House 
where he collected local by-gones and objects connected with the town 
and district. He was an active member of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archaeological Society, and indeed there were few local matters in which 


Lae 
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he did not take an interest. Although a frequent visitor to the Society 
he never appears to have taken any active part in its affairs. 


The Rev. Joun Neate Darton, K.C.V.O., Canon of Windsor, was the 
second senior Fellow at his death, having been elected in May 1873, two 
months after the present ‘ father’ of the Society. He never took any 
active part in the proceedings of the Society but was a well-known 
liturgiological scholar, having been for many years connected with the 
Henry Bradshaw Society and having edited the statutes of the Collegiate 
Church of Ottery St. Mary. He died in July in his g2nd year. 


To all those who had any part in the Society’s excavations at Wroxeter, 
Hengistbury, Ospringe, Swarling, and Richborough, THomas May was 
well known as the indefatigable draughtsman who spent his days making 
scale drawings of the coarse pottery, most of which were published in the 
reports on those excavations. He had made himself one of the foremost 
authorities in this branch of archaeology, and in addition to his work for 
the Society had published’ catalogues of the Silchester pottery in the 
Reading Museum and of that at the Colchester, Carlisle, and York 
Museums. In addition he excavated and published Roman sites at 
Warrington and at Templebrough near Rotherham, and in his latter 
years moved to Stratford-on-Avon for no other reason than to be able to 
work on a Roman site discovered there. He was elected a Fellow in 


1916. 


An obituary notice of Dr. PHittp Norman has already appeared in the 
Antiquaries Fournal (xi, 278). 


The Rev. Henry Patne Stokes, Honorary Canon of Ely, was a well- 
known figure in Cambridge and a past President of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society. He had done considerable research in the history and 
antiquities of the University, and amongst other works had published 
a book on the Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge. He was 
elected a Fellow in 1911 and served on the Council in 1922. 


Wiiiam Waiting, who was elected a Fellow in 1929, spent much of 
his leisure in the excavations of the Roman cemetery at Ospringe and 
in forming a museum of the finds in the Maison Dieu in that village. 
He never lived to see the publication of the Report on the excavation, 
upon the compilation of which he had spent much time and labour, as he 
died a few weeks before it was issued. 


Epwarp Towry Whyte was elected a Fellow in 1894 and served on 
the Council in 1901. He was an architect by profession, and in 1903 
read a paper before the Society on Brougham Castle, Westmorland, which 
was subsequently published in 4rchaeologia. His chief interests, however, 
lay in Ancient Egypt although he never made any communication to the 
Society in connexion with this subject. 
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Although he resigned his fellowship some few years before his death in 
July last, the Council would wish to paya tribute to the memory of WILLIAM 
RicHarD LetHasy. Elected a Fellow in 1905, he had served on the 
Council and made many contributions to the Society’s proceedings, amongst 
others on the Sculptures on the west front of Wells cathedral church and 
in Lincoln minster, on the Westminster school of painting, on the Palace 
of Westminster, on medieval embroideries, Early Christian and Byzantine 
ivories and other objects, a portion of a carved Rood, and the origin of 
London. ‘These papers will illustrate the catholicity of his tastes and of 
his learning, but are only a small part of his published works, amongst 
which must especially be named his books on Westminster Abbey, of which 
church he was for many years Surveyor of the Fabric. 

But important asall his printed work was, it was still perhaps rather by 
his informal teaching, his stimulating talk and penetrating suggestions that 
he exercised his undoubted influence upon the artistic, archaeological, and 
architectural world of his day. 


PrerrE Paris, Professor of Archaeology and the History of Art in the 
University of Bordeaux, and Director of the French Institute in Madrid, 
was amongst the leading Hispanic scholars of the day. He was born in 
1859, and in 1882 became a member of the French school at Athens, 
where he assisted in excavations on various sites Later, on becoming 
Professor at Bordeaux, he began his archaeological work in Spain, and in 
1913 became director of the French Institute, which in great measure 
owes its present high position to his qualities as an administrator. He 
was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1919. 


Dr. BERNHARD SaLtn, who died at Stockholm last October, had been 
an Honorary Fellow since 1925, and became a familiar name in archaeo- 
logical circles on the appearance of his great work, Die altgermanische 
Thierornamentik (1904). He had held the office of State-antiquary in 
Sweden, and was long recognised as one of the leading authorities on 
Scandinavian archaeology. ‘The respect and admiration felt for him by 
workers in the same field will be reflected in a memoir now being prepared 
by his former colleagues, which will be published with a complete biblio- 
graphy in the current volume of Fornvdnnen. 


The Treasurer made a statement on the subject of the Society’s 
finances. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year :— 
Sir Charles Peers, President; Mr. William Minet, Treasurer; Mr.R. A. 
Smith, Director; Mr. A. W. Clapham, Secretary; Mr. A. T. Bolton, 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Prof. G. A. R. Callender, Very Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, Dr. Eliot Curwen, Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, Mr. A. Gardner, 
Mr. G. E. Kruger Gray, Mr. A. E. Henderson, Dr. G. F. Hill, Mr. C. 
Johnson, Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, Dr. T. Davies Pryce, Mr. R. Garra- 
way Rice, Mr. C. O. Skilbeck, Mr. L. E. Tanner, and Mr. S. Toy. 
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The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 211), at the 
close of which the following resolution was proposed by Mr. E. Thurlow 
Leeds, Vice-President, seconded by Mr. R. Holland-Martin, and carried 
unanimously : 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be returned to the President for 
his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 
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